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in the limelight 


“Gas Has Got It’ 
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Ring out the old! Ring in the 
new! . . . Some of the nostalgic 
perspective, quickening events and 
resolution making of New Year's 
Eve were evident once again as the 
gas industry completed another suc- 
cessful convention. .. . An ambi- 
tious promotion, advertising and re- 
search program has been extended. 
..» New hands have taken over the 
helm of different committees... . 
New problems have been limned 
and old ones brought into sharper 
focus. . . . President Hargrove’s 
succinct review of public relations 
showed the need for a firm resolve 
by the gas industry to tell (during 
the coming winter of continued 
shortages) its side of the story 
“promptly, completely and effec- 
tively as it should have done.” ... 
Looking further into the future, 
Max Ball recognized a necessity for 
gas and coal to attain “a proper 
price relationship” so that gas will 
not be forced to support more than 
its share of the nation’s fuel load. 
.. » Major portions of the picture 
such as regulation, air-condition- 
ing, industry-wide cooperation, are 
well-covered in this issue... . All 
in all, the Cleveland convention 
provoked considerable thought on 
a high plane and presented lucid 
evidence of a sound program for 
progress which deserves full, sus- 
tained support during the new As- 
sociation year. 
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A Powerful Convention 


NDUSTRYWIDE unity and cooperative action on an 
3 unprecedented scale keynoted the American Gas Associa- 
| tion’s twenty-ninth annual convention in Cleveland, October 
| 68. More than 4,000 delegates from this country, Canada, 
4 France, South America and other areas participated in the 
© sessions which provided a forum for the most serious prob- 
= lems of the day. 
| Unit of thought and action was apparent in the forthright 
discussions of production, labor relations, supply and balance 
of economic resources, and the necessity for prompt and effec- 
tive action to preserve the American system of free enterprise. 
Also apparent was the unanimity and resourcefulness with 
| which the industry is insuring its future through such coop- 
“erative programs as the “Gas Has Got It” promotional drive. 
The “Gas Has Got It’’ convention theme was in fact a 
) natural. The convention inventory showed that gas has more 
"business today than ever before in its history; it has more 
Opportunities just ahead, better appliances, greater resources ; 
) it needs only aggressive and enlightened leadership to capital- 
| ize on its inherent potentialities. 
| While limited to three days as compared to the normal 
| four or five-day meeting, the convention program committee 
"under the chairmanship of J French Robinson of Cleveland, 
) assisted by fine sectional program groups, had arranged for 
“the presentation of a great amount of information by business 
»and industry leaders. General and sectional meetings were 
) well-attended and the calibre of reports and addresses pre- 
Psented was particularly high. 


4 R. H. Hargrove, president, Texas Eastern Transmission 

Corp., Shreveport, La., and president of the American Gas 

; "Association, presided at the general sessions and by his geni- 

“ality and efficiency, contributed greatly to the smooth-running 

F Sessions. He greeted a packed auditorium Monday morning 

' and introduced Mayor Thomas A. Burke of Cleveland who 
| officially welcomed the visitors to the city. 

Striking at the heart of the major production bottleneck, 





C. M. White, president, Republic Steel Corp., in the opening 
feature address, declared that more than two years would be 
required to expand the capacity of the nation’s steel industry 
by ten million tons annually. In addition, he stated, a million 
and a half tons of finished steel now desperately needed 
would have to be taken from steel users today to build the 
new furnaces, mills and other facilities. 

Steel turned out in these new facilities would have to be 
priced at least $20 per ton higher than the present, according 
to Mr. White. Despite these facts, he asserted, the steel in- 
dustry is doing everything within its power to meet the pres- 
ent abnormal demand. His company, Republic, is producing 
17 percent more tonnage today than it was capable of pro- 
ducing before the war. It has also committed itself to an ex- 
penditure of $108,500,000 for expansion and improvement 
of facilities. 

Edward F. Barrett, treasurer, American Gas Association, 
and president, Long Island Lighting Co., reportéd that the 
Association’s finances are in sound condition. 


The following new officers recommended by the General 
Nominating Committee, Edward G. Boyer, chairman, were 
unanimously elected: Hudson W. Reed, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; R. W. Hendee, Colorado Springs, first vice-president ; 
H. H. Cuthrell, Brooklyn, second vice-president. Mr. Barrett 
was reelected treasurer. 

.The position of the gas industry today and the responsi- 
bilities of management were placed squarely before the in- 
dustry in Mr. Hargrove’s fact-filled presidential address 
which set a serious tone for the convention. 

Speaking on the topic, ‘‘Progress Demands Responsibility,” 
the A. G. A. president delineated the economic factors which 
face the utility companies and called for sound imaginative 
leadership to take advantage of the tremendous opportunities 
which exist. 

Our industry stands at the peak of its activities, Mr. Har- 
grove said. “It serves 20,600,000 customers and a population 


| @ Opposite: Hudson W. Reed, president, The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, Penn., who was elected 
; Ptesident of the American Gas Association during the twenty-ninth annual convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 6-8. 














Between sessions: 


(left to right). Louis Ruthenburg, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; H. Carl 


Wolf, A. G. A.; C. M. White, Republic Steel Corp.; J French Robinson, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland; ]. A. Brown, The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., N. Y. 





Official visitor at the central registration 
booth was R. H. Hargrove, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., A. G. A. president 


of more than 90 million people. Its rev- 
enues amount to one and one-quarter 
billion dollars annually, the highest ever 
recorded.” 

He warned against any complacency 
which might result from these satisfac- 
tory figures, and pointed to serious 
problems which must be met with vigor 
and intelligence. One of these problems 
is the short supply of gas which faces 
some areas again this winter and which 
caused considerable loss of industry 
prestige and goodwill last winter. 

“Let us take the public into our confi- 
dence,” Mr. Hargrove said. “If any 
company is facing demands greater than 
its system can meet, it should use all pos- 
sible channels of communication to tell 
its customers the facts of the situation. 

“The truth is there is no shortage of 
gas and never has been. There is only a 
shortage of distribution and production 
facilities due to a shortage of materials 
—principally steel—with which to make 
pipe, compressors, gas manufacturing 


equipment, and other means of expand- 
ing to meet the unprecedented demand 
for gas service.” 

Urging the industry to keep pace with 
national thinking and changing public 
policy, Mr. Hargrove declared that we 
cannot sidestep the responsibilities of 
the free enterprise system. “If we exer- 
cise proper leadership there will be little 
temptation for others who support con- 
flicting philosophies to take the helm 
and control our destinies. Acceptance of 
our responsibilities is the essence and 
core of our American system,” Mr. Har- 
grove concluded. His complete address 
has been distributed in printed form to 
all company members of the Association 
and is available upon request to Associa- 
tion headquarters. 

A new record of accomplishment has 
been established by the Association dur- 
ing the past year, H. Carl Wolf, 


A. G. A. managing director, said in his 
report to the convention which con- 
cluded the first general session. Member- 
ships, both individual and company, are 
at the highest recorded levels and more 
activities are in progress than ever be. 
fore, he stated. 

Mr. Wolf praised the 2,100 volunteer 
members of 167 different committees 
who made this record possible. Under 
the enlarged research program alone, he 
pointed out, more than 60 projects are 
under way seeking methods of improv- 
ing the production and utilization of 
gas. Nearly two million dollars will be 
spent in the next three years by the As- 
sociation on this type of research, he 
continued. 

Indicative of the increased flow of ap. 
pliances reaching the public, Mr. Wolf 
said that the A. G. A. Testing Labora- 
tories in Cleveland are testing appliances 
at a level 30 percent higher than in any 
prewar year. Field inspection of appli- 
ances is now 80 percent above prewar 
average. 

Opening the second general session, 
Tuesday morning, Daniel J. Hennessy, 
president, Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., and vice-president and general 
manager, Jamaica Water Supply Co, 
told of some highly interesting public 
misconceptions revealed in a nationwide 
survey by the controllership group. For 
example, 45 percent of the persons 
questioned expressed the opinion that 
“most companies actually make more 
than they report” and only 41 percent 
believed that ‘most companies tell the 





Arthur F. Bridge (left) Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, chairman, A. G. A. 
Laboratories Managing Committee; R. W. Gallagher, first chairman of committee, and ] French 
Robinson, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, with plaque honoring Mr. Gallagher 
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truth about their products.” 

The survey revealed three disturbing 
facts, Mr. Hennessy said: “First, that 
the public has an erroneous impression 
of the amount of profit made by business 
firms; second, that a considerable sec- 
tion of the public does not understand 
the terms in which business reports are 
couched ; and third, that in spite of cer- 
tified audits and other safeguards, a sub- 
stantial percentage of the public distrusts 
the financial statements of business.” 

A constructive research program to 
develop terms and techniques which will 
dispel the public’s suspicion of the 
bookkeeping of business is now under 
way, Mr. Hennessy reported. 

At this point in the program, 11 in- 
dividuals were honored for their unique 
achievements during the year and four 
utility company divisions were cited for 
outstanding safety records. In an impres- 
sive ceremony, each of the awards was 
presented by President Hargrove. Else- 
where in this issue of the MONTHLY is 


_acomplete story of the winners. 


Injecting a fresh feminine angle into 
the proceedings, Dorothy Ellen Jones, 
supervisor of home economics, Cleve- 
land Public Schools, told the gas dele- 
gates how important it is to reach 
“Young America” through the public 
schools. Not only does Miss America go 
home and tell mother and dad, she said, 
but “four out of every five of our high 
school girls are married before they are 
21 years of age.” Thus they are potential 
users of gas appliances. 

Gas utility home service representa- 





Robert A. Hornby, Pacific Lighting Corp., 
San Francisco, chairman-elect, Committee on 
Promotion, Advertising and Research 
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NEW ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT—Hudson W. Reed, President, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—Robert W. Hendee, President, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—Hugh H. Cuthrell, Vice-President, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


TREASURER—Edward F. Barrett, President, Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 


DIRECTORS: 
Walter C. Beckjord, President, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Edward G. Boyer, Manager of the Gas Department, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Henry R. Cook, Jr., Vice-President, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Ballti- 
more, Md. 

Earl H. Eacker, Vice-President, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Joseph N. Greene, President, Alabama Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

D. A. Hulcy, President, Lone Star Gas Co., Dollas, Texas 

Frederick A. Lydecker, Vice-President, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

James S. Moulton, Vice-President & Executive Engineer, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Edward P. Noppel, General Consultant, Ebosco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

John A. Robertshaw, President, Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, Penna. 

W. H. Rudolph, President, Savory Equipment, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Louis B. Schiesz, President, Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edward J. Tucker, Director and General Manager, Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada 

Harry K. Wrench, President and General Manager, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

C. H. Zachry, President, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 


SECTION CHAIRMEN FOR 1947-48 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 
Chairman—Jonn A. Williams, Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman—L. E. Reynolds, The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
Chairman—Leon Ourusoff, Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman—Bernard T. Franck, Vice-President, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS SECTION 
Chairman—D. B. Stokes, Vice-President, United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 


RESIDENTIAL GAS SECTION 
Chairman—Chester S. Stackpole, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md. 
Vice-Chairman—W. M. Jacobs, Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


TECHNICAL SECTION 
Chairman—Arthur C. Cherry, Cinncinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman—S. J. Modzikowski, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—Arthur F. Bridge, Vice-President, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Vice-Chairman—Charles E. Bennett, President, The Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—R. G. Barnett, Vice-President, Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 
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Skeets 

















Headliners: Top, Daniel J. Hennessy, Controllership Foundation Corp., N. Y.; Dorothy E. 
Jones, Cleveland Public Schools ; Bottom, Nelson Lee Smith, F.P.C.; D. P. O’Keefe, G.A.M.A. 


tives are invited into the classroom for 
three reasons, Miss Jones revealed. First, 
business has more money to spend for 
research than any public school system; 
second, home service brings a “new 
face, a new idea, a new approach to an 
old story”; and third, if The East Ohio 
Gas Co., in Cleveland is a typical ex- 
ample, the utility organization is coop- 
erative, intelligent and well-directed. 
Operating entirely on a voluntary re- 
quest basis, East Ohio’s staff presented 
121 programs to 8,113 girls, Miss Jones 





reported, adding that this company has 
“stood the test of repeat performance,” 

Factors involved in the regulation of 
interstate natural gas companies were 
described in valuable detail by Nelson 
Lee Smith, chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. Before presenting 
his comprehensive discussion of regu. 
latory matters, Mr. Smith pointed out 
that during the year ended June 30, 
1947, the F.P.C. granted 132 certificates 
for facilities estimated to cost more than 
$273 million and designed to transport 
a daily volume of nearly two billion a. 
bic feet of gas to 80 large cities and 
many smaller communities in 20 states, 
Natural gas, he said, faces the prospects 
of a runaway market. 

Despite impressions to the contrary, 
Mr. Smith said, the Commission “has 
never sought in any way to exercise con- 
trol over either the independent pro. 
ducer or gatherer, the price at which he 
sells his gas to a pipeline, or the processes 
of production and gathering even when 
carried on by natural gas companies 
otherwise subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Economic factors and more effective 
conservation activity by the producing 
states are making substantial headway in 
preventing waste of gas in the field, he 
declared. 

The Commission is not disposed to 
go further than necessary into the mat- 
ters of natural gas supply and service, 
Mr. Smith brought out. ‘I would much 
prefer to see gas usage governed by the 
interplay of economic forces than ac 
cording to patterns imposed by an au 
thority.” 

A substantial part of his address is 
reproduced in this issue. 

D. P. O'Keefe, president, Gas Appli- 


“Gas Has Got It” talk by J. J]. Quinn, Boston. Consolidated Gas Co., chairman-elect, A. G. A. 


A High 


$ Things Cooks 
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National Advertising Committee, dramatized by East Ohio Gas Co. home service girls 
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Left to right: Frank H. Adams, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo; Ralph W. Gallagher, 
convention guest of honor; F. H. Lerch, Jr., Consolidated Natural Gas Co., New York 


Hall M. Henry, NEGEA, Cambridge, Mass.; W. E. Steinwedell, Gas Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land; R. J. Rutherford, Worcester Gas Light Co. and T. J. Strickler, The Gas Service Co. 
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Walter C. Beckjord, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., and George F. Mitchell, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, pause at advertising display board between general sessions 


Frank C. Smith, Houston Natural Gas Corp., with Elizabeth J. Lynahan, chairman-elect, 
Home Service Committee, and F. X. Mettenet, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago 


WELCOME 


REGISTER ANION 


Norman R. McKee, Southern Counties Gas 
Co.; B. H. Gardner, Columbia Engineering 


E. Holley Poe, consultant N. Y., and George 
Ketchum, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 


H.N. Mallon, Dresser Industries; Thomas R. 


Weymouth, consulting engineer, N. Y. 


R. M. Alderman, McCann-Erickson; E. P. 
Noppel, A. B. Allyne, Ebasco Services, Inc. 


Birds-eye view of the central registration booth in the Cleveland Audi- A. C. Sedlachek, Philadelphia Coke Co.; N. B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
torium, where the majority of the delegates registered ford Gas Co.; P. T. Dashiell, United Engineers & Constructors 
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ance Manufacturers Association, and 
president, O'Keefe and Merritt Co., Los 
Angeles, delivered the closing address 
of the Tuesday session on the topic, “Re- 
sponsibilities of Increased Production.” 

Manufacturers’ facilities have been 
greatly expanded since the war, Mr. 
O'Keefe said, and where materials have 
been available appliances have been 
turned out in increasing quantities. For 
example, comparing production of the 
first six months of 1947 with the first 
six months of our previous peak year in 
1941, the manufacturers of cast iron 
boilers have made and sold five times as 
many boilers as they sold in 1941. Simi- 
larly, the water heater manufacturers 
have increased production two and one- 
half times and production of refrigera- 
tors is up. Shortages of both hot and cold 
rolled sheet and strip steel have handi- 
capped gas range manufacturers, he in- 
dicated, but their facilities have been in- 
creased. 

Mr. O'Keefe paid tribute to the cur- 
rent “Gas Has Got It’’ advertising and 
promotional drive, and many other co- 
operative undertakings of the manufac- 
turers and the utilities. He also called 
for careful consideration to be given to 
the possible incorporation of the lique- 
fied petroleum gas industry trade group 
into the American Gas Association. 

Wednesday was designated as Ralph 
W. Gallagher Day in honor of Mr. Gal- 
lagher whose inspired leadership as first 
chairman of the Laboratories’ Managing 
Committee, and whose generous contri- 
butions while president of The East Ohio 
Gas Co. were largely responsible for the 
success of the laboratories. To commem- 
orate the occasion a bronze plaque in- 





scribed with a tribute.to Mr. Gallagher 
was presented by J French Robinson, 
president, The East Ohio Gas Co., to 
Arthur F. Bridge, present chairman of 
the Laboratories Managing Committee, 
to be hung in the Cleveland Labora- 
tories building. 

Mr. Gallagher took a prominent part 
in the ceremony and eulogized the Lab- 
oratories’ impressive record in a brief 
talk. He paid special tribute to R. M. 
Conner, director of the Laboratories 
since their organization in 1925. Mr. 
Conner’s retirement on November 1 was 
announced during the convention. 

The opening feature of this closing 
general session was a_ hard-hitting, 
closely-reasoned analysis of the current 
and future manufacturer, dealer and 
utility relationship by Frank H. Adams, 
president, Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo. 

According to Mr. Adams the utilities 
must solve a double-barrelled problem; 
first, determine how much of the pres- 
ent demand for gas will endure long 
enough to justify large expansion in 
capital investment; second, decide what 
to do to hold a public acceptance which 
will justify and protect whatever expan- 
sion program the utility adopts. 

While today’s problems are chiefly 
operating and financing tomorrow’s will 
be marketing, Mr. Adams declared, 
pointing out that even today some of the 
good will the gas industry created dur- 
ing the war is deteriorating because of 
shortages or curtailments. 

He advocated a four-fold program to 
prevent further deterioration of the in- 
dustry’s competitive position: (1) give 
the public the facts about the reasons for 


The official receiving line at the President's reception and dance on Monday evening 
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shortages or curtailments; (2) start self.7 


ing—if you can't sell anything else, up- 
gtade existing equipment and improve 
gas service; (3) hold the dealer coop. 


eration developed before the war, and ¥ 
(4) give attention to removing the em. 4 
phasis of regulatory bodies on the im. 7 
portance of continuous rate reductions | 


and stress the need for a more realistic 
appraisal of the problems of sound ex. 
pansion to meet demands for increased 


service. (An abstract of Mr. Adams’ pa. @ 


per is printed in this issue.) 


In a colorful and dramatic presenta} 
tion, J. J. Quinn, chairman, A. G. AQ 


National Advertising Committee, and 


vice-president, Boston Consolidated Gas) 


Co., riveted attention on the ‘Gas Has” 
Got It” advertising and promotional: 


campaign. With the aid of nine girls) 
from the home service department of} 


The East Ohio Gas Co., who repte- 


sented the nine points of superiority off 


the modern automatic gas range, Mr 
Quinn presented the background and 
salient features of the current drive: 


which is attracting national attention in| 


side and outside the gas industry. 

The combined Association, utility, 
dealer, manufacturer coordinated cam- 
paign represents an anticipated expendi- 
ture in excess of $4 million during the 
next year, Mr. Quinn reported. 

Factors affecting the future of the en- 
ergy world with special attention to the 
plans of the Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co. were analyzed by Joseph Purs- 
glove, Jr., vice-president in charge of te- 
search and development of that com- 
pany. This concern is about to invest 
millions of dollars in a large-scale pilot 
plant near Pittsburgh to explore the pos- 
sibilities of making gas from coal ona 
vast scale. 

At this stage of the development pro- 
gram, Mr. Pursglove said, it is believed 
that high B.t.u. gas could not be de- 
livered into the mains of local gas com- 
panies at prices even close to those for 
natural gas from the southwest. The real 
usefulness of our proposed program, as 
a supplier of gas, he stated, ‘‘appeats to 
lie in having a plant sufficiently flexible 
in its operations that during the summer 
months, for example, the bulk of the 
output would be converted into liquid 
fuels and in the winter months switched 
to the production of gas.” 

Pointing out that ‘‘there is an element 
of inevitability (Continued on page 523) 
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Nearer ? 


Asearching look at some of the 
forces working to bring about a 
healthy, vigorous, understand- 
ing type of industrial peace 


BY J. W. KEENER 


Vice-President—Em ployee Relations 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE question, “Is Industrial Peace 

on the Horizon ?’’ poses a question 
to which no final ““Yes’’ or “No” can 
be given. The answer today, or at any 
time, depends on a balancing of many 
factors, some of which may favor in- 
dustrial peace and some of which may 
not, some of which may be influenced 
by business management and some of 
which may not. I should like to turn 
your attention to a few of the impor- 
tant factors in the current labor-man- 
agement picture and attempt to evaluate 
their possible effects for the future. 


Otiieedtiecemey 


Abstract of talk presented at A. G. A. Conven- 
tion, general session, October 8. 
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At the outset we should have an 
understanding of what we mean by the 
term “industrial peace.” One kind of 
temporary industrial peace can be 
bought by the method of appeasement, 
by giving in to whatever demands may 
be made without particular thought to 
the longer run results of such a policy 
to the welfare of industry, employees, 
or the public. I feel safe in saying that 
we in America don’t want that kind 
of industrial peace. 

Another kind of industrial peace 
can be gained by the method of 
totalitarian rule. I have no. doubt that 
industrial peace, in the absolute sence, 
exists in greater degree in Russia today 
than in any other nation on earth. We 
in America reject that kind of industrial 
peace, too. 

The kind of industrial peace we do 
want is a healthy, vigorous kind—an 
understanding kind of industrial peace 
which comes because American em- 
ployers, employees, and unions have 
worked out equitable and sound solu- 
tions to industrial relations problems— 
a forward looking kind of industrial 
peace which recognizes the mutuality 
of interest of employers, employees, 
and unions in progressive business insti- 
tutions and expanding per capita out- 
put—an American kind of industrial 
peace based upon fair collective bar- 
gaining between free men dealing under 
equitable laws. 

This democratic, American kind of 
industrial peace can never be absolute 
to a degree that might be achieved in a 
totalitarian state. For so long as we re- 
main free men we shall be free to differ 
among ourselves and free to act within 
the socially desirable legal limits in de- 
fense of our differences. The heart of 
the American problem of industrial 
peace is how our industrial relation dif- 
ferences may be minimized, how, when 
differences do occur, they can be settled 
fairly and peacefully, and how, if 
peaceful means fail, strikes can be 
limited in extent, severity and duration 
so that the smallest social damage 
results. 

We have just come through a time 
of the greatest industrial strife in our 
history. For 1945, more than half of 
which was an active war period, the 
Department of Labor reported 38 mil- 
lion man days lost because of strikes. 
In 1946, lost time due to strikes reached 
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the unprecedented total of 116 million 
man days. During the first six months 
of 1947, nearly 21 million man days 
were lost through strikes. 

These figures, though staggering, fall 
far short of measuring the total eco- 
nomic loss of such industrial strife. 
Coal strikes cause tremendous man hour 
losses in steel plants. Steel strikes cause 
tremendous man hour losses in auto- 
mobile parts factories. Strikes in parts 
factories cause tremendous man hour 
losses in automobile, truck and tractor 
assembly plants. Such indirect losses of 
man days of production are several-fold 
the measured time losses of strike par- 
ticipants alone. 

To have such losses occurring at all 
is a social and economic tragedy. To 
have them occurring when they did— 
immediately following the most disas- 
trous war known to civilization—when 
every ounce of productive effort was 
needed to accomplish industrial recon- 
version, and to begin the flow of des- 
perately needed goods for world 
rehabilitation—this was a calamity of 
the first magnitude. Who can say how 
much of Europe’s economic troubles of 
today exist because of the goods they 
have not received because strikes pre- 
vented them from being produced ? And 
who can say how much higher prices 
are today than they would have been 
had we produced goods instead of strik- 
ing during the last two years? 


Lavish Waste 


Inexcusable and wasteful as these 
strikes have been, yet they are explain- 
able. With the passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1935, there began a transference 
of power over our economic system into 
the hands of organized labor and its 
leaders that accelerated continuously 
for more than a decade, and culminated 
in the lavish use of that power in the 
crippling strikes of 1946. This was the 
period when many questionable acts 
could be excused—yes, and legalized 
by court decisions or otherwise—so long 
as they were committed in the name of 
organized labor. This was the period 
when the government of the United 
States worked with organized labor to 
defeat some of the government's own 
rules and regulations. And this was the 
period when the relative welfare of an 
organized minority was often of greater 





import to government than the welfare 
of the whole. 

It is one of the great virtues of our 
democratic form of government that 
excesses practiced by any group tend 
to create their own correctives. This 
has been just as true of labor’s excesses 
as it was of the excesses of business 
monopoly which culminated in the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Clayton 
Act, and other like legislation. In the 
case of labor the spectacular evidence of 
corrective action came with the Labor- 
Management Act of 1947, popularly 
known as the Taft-Hartley law. But the 
actual shift of public opinion against 
labor monopoly, and against the ex- 
cessive use of monopoly power by labor 
leaders, had begun much earlier. 

This shift of public opinion had been 
evidenced even in the early war years 
by the actions of state legislatures in 
passing laws aimed at protecting the 
rights of individual workers, and at 
limiting union abuses. It had been evi- 
denced by the passage of the Smith- 
Connally Act during the war, designed 
to delay and prevent strikes injurious 
to the war effort. It had been evidenced 
by congressional study which resulted 
in the drafting of the Burton-Ball-Hatch 





A. G. A. General Nominating 
Committee Selected 


@ A. V. S. Lindsley, vice-president, 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., was elected chair- 
man of the General Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, at the Executive Session in Cleve- 
land, October 6. The Committee will 
recommend the nominations for the 
officers and directors to be elected at 
the 1948 Convention of the Associa- 
tion. 

Other members elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee include: Joseph 
Bowes, president, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla.; William G. B. 
Euler, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; S. H. Hobson, presi- 
dent, George D. Roper Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Dean H. Mitchell, president, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Ind., and N. T. Sellman, 
vice-president, Westchester Lighting 
Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





bill, though this bill as such never came 
up for formal vote. It had been evi- 
denced by the passage in 1946 of the 
so-called Case Bill, based on _ the 
Burton-Ball-Hatch draft, which was 
prevented from becoming law only with 
the help of a Presidential veto. 

No, the Taft-Hartley bill was no 
legislative accident, no below-the-belt 
jab of a business-minded Republican 
Congress. It was an expression of a 
strong and growing public opinion— 
not necessarily in its details, but cer- 
tainly in its purposes—and it, or some 
similar legislation would have been 
passed sooner or later regardless of 
which party was in control of Congress. 
It did not require powers of prophecy, 
or a magic crystal ball, to forsee this. 
It could be read in newspapers and 
magazines, in public opinion polls, in 


the attitudes of industrial workers 
themselves for months, even years, 
before. 


Yet, in the face of this stream of pub- 
lic opinion, the Taft-Hartley law has 
been attacked by union leaders as few 
laws have ever been attacked. Every 
vehicle of public propaganda has been 
used to convince the American people 
that the law is a ‘‘slave labor” act—a 
conspiracy to destroy unions. Unions 
have said they will ignore it—that they 
will not file the anti-communist afh- 
davits, or the financial information, 
which the law requires—that they will 
not use the facilities of the new Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board to conduct 
representation or union shop elections. 
They have threatened Congressmen and 
Senators who voted for the law with 
political oblivion when next they come 
up for election. 

This propaganda line has been par- 
tially successful already. Many of you 
have seen the results of two polls taken 
by the Opinion Research Corporation 
among union and non-union workers. 
The polls found a majority of workers 
to be against the Taft-Hartley law, 
when it was so-called, but found both 
union and non-union workers to be 
strongly in favor of most of the pro- 
visions of the law when they were pre- 
sented without the Taft-Hartley label. 

This result would be amusing, if it 
were not such damning evidence of the 
failure of American business—includ- 
ing your companies, and mine—to keep 
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employees informed on matters that 
affect their interests. 

You and I know that the law came 
into being in response to a strong pub. 
lic demand for more fairness and more 
equal responsibility in the legal rules 
governing industrial relations—but we 
haven’t told that to our employees, 
You and I know that the law retains for 
labor practically all of the basic rights 
it had under the old Wagner Act—but 
we haven't told our employees that. We 
know that it attempts to make both 
parties to the labor contract equally 
responsible for their contractual obli- 
gations—but we haven't told our em. 
ployees. We know that it attempts to 
prevent abuse of great power built up 
over the years—but we haven't told 
that to our employees. You and I know 
that, with it all, the individual employee 
as an individual has had basic rights 
restored to him by the law which must 
be respected by both unions and man- 
agement—but have we told our em- 
ployees that ? 


Time Vital 


If we had done that job and done it 
properly, the Opinion Research polls 
could not have come out as they did. 
And if we don’t do it and do it quickly 
and well, we shall stand a good chance 
of losing the ground that has been re- 











gained—and if we do lose it, we shall 
deserve what we get. 

Today though, the new rules and 
tools of industrial relations, as set up 
in the Taft-Hartley law, are fully ef- 
fective and many are asking what their 
effect will be on the problem of in- 
dustrial peace. Certainly industrial peace 
should be promoted by some provisions 
of the law, particularly that requiring a 
waiting period for cooling-off, negotiat- 
ing and study of problems before at- 
tively striking, and that which makes 
jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts illegal. The changed and _revital- 
ized Mediation and Conciliation Service 
should promote peaceful settlement of 
issues. The legal responsibility of unions 
for contract observance should encour 
age peace through lessening frictions be 
tween management and labor, and other 
provisions of the law can certainly con 
tribute to the objective of peace. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
a new law (Continued on page 522) 
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Opportunity in Gas Air-Conditioning 


Utility official shows that gas all-year air-conditioning although limited in some 


areas by house heating restrictions is one of the best load builders yet developed 


HAVE approached this subject relat- 

ing to the development and present 
status of the all-year gas air-condition- 
ing business with some relish and only 
one small gnawing doubt—that the in- 
dustry may not be so thoroughly con- 
vinced of its tremendous value and im- 
portance as I am. Comfort heating has 
long been accepted as one of the basic 
functions of our service; the gas flame 
means heat, and heat and heating seem 
to go along together more logically than 
heat and cooling. 

I shall make no effort to “sell” you 
on the advantages of temperature and 
humidity control in summer ait-condi- 
tioning with -the use of gas, manufac- 
tured, mixed or natural; if you are not 
that far along in your thinking, I have 
nothing for you; but I am sure that your 
interest in it is tempered or whetted by 
what you think it will do for your com- 
pany’s earnings and by your company’s 
present ability to deliver the added load 
which it requires. 

My entry into the gas utility busi- 
ness some 14 years ago coincided gener- 
ally with the great change in the gas re- 
frigerator from the water-cooled unit to 
the air-cooled unit. Since that time, 
within these 14 or 15 years, some 
2,500,000 gas refrigerators have gone 
on gas company lines and each con- 
sumes an annual average of about 132 
therms. If these are half on manufac- 
tured and half on natural gas lines, and 
the therms average 150 cubic feet, then 
the gas refrigerator has-been the means 
of adding an annual delivery of five bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas at residential rates 
to the business of the existing gas utility 
industry. 

In these 14 years great changes have 
come about. The American standard of 
living, already the highest in the world, 
has continued steadily to go higher, ex- 
cept as it was denied materials during 
the war. 





Abstract of talk presented at Residential Gas 
tion meeting during A. G. A. Convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 6, 1947. 
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BY FRANK C. SMITH 


President, Houston Natural Gas Corp., 
Houston, Texas 


This progress towatd newer and 
higher standards of material living has 
brought about a general acceptance, 
especially in the hot and humid climates 
of many portions of the United States, 
of the need for summer air-conditioning 
at home and in business. We have al- 
ways conditioned air in every part of 
our country. Mostly these conditioning 
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Kansas City* 


efforts have been in the direction of 
heating air in the winter and agitating 
it in the summer. One of my earliest 
recollections is of the Negro boy pulling 
the long rope which moved rhythmically 
back and forward great fans suspended 
from the ceiling of the barber shop. 
That abomination to hay fever sufferers, 
the attic fan, has gained amazing head- 
way in use throughout many parts of our 
country. 
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From the old expedient of air blown 
across melting ice, we have progressed 
to the precise control through scientific 
methods of temperature and humidity 
and the controlled circulation of such 
air in home, business house and indus- 
trial plant. The ready adaptability of the 
electric motor to drive the compressor, 
circulating a refrigerant through coils 
over which air was blown by a fan—the 
simplest form of mechanical air-cooling 
—had a long “head”’ start on the sum- 
mer air-conditioning market, and early 
in the game seemed to preempt it; but 
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Houston* 


again, as with the gas refrigerator, 
means to employ gas in summer air-con- 
ditioning at the highest level of service 
were sought. 

Years of experiment and research 
marked continued improvement toward 
the goal of perfection. Bryant, Servel, 
Surface Combustion, Williams, Mills— 
these, and perhaps others, poured out 

*Gas consumption by months for a typical 


residential installation of the Servel all-year 
gas air-conditioner in the city named. 





the dollars for scientific research and de- 
velopment. The war period gave oppor- 
tunity for continued testing and experi- 
ment without the pressure of haste for 
production. North and South, East and 
West, in varying climates, altitudes, and 
all conditions of normal weather, trial 
installations of various equipment were 
made, tested, changed, redesigned and 
re-tested, and so on through the endless 
search for the perfect adaptation of gas- 
activated summer and winter air-condi- 
tioning. 

In giving an account of this subject, I 
am writing for and on behalf of no 
manufacturer. Information has been 
sought from all, and where obtained has 
been utilized here. What follows, how- 
ever, are my own comments and do not 
constitute authorized announcements by 
any of the manufacturers named. 

What do we find as to the outcome of 
research and development work in this 
postwar year, and at this time? 

So far as I can learn, Mills is out of 
the picture, having abandoned its re- 
search soon after the death of its con- 
sultant, the late Henry Loebell, that gen- 
ius who contributed so much to the gas 
utility industry. 

Williams; its Air-O-Matic manufac- 
ture was discontinued by the war and 
has not yet recommenced; but, mean- 
time, general observation and testing of 
2,500 tons capacity installed pre-war— 
practically all commercial installations 
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Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md.* 
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Boston* 


of the steam absorption type—has con- 
tinued. They have designed for produc- 
tion a new ten-ton unit and expect to 
produce also a 15-ton unit, both for 
commercial and industrial application. 
They have an eye on the residential 
market, but no present plan for exploit- 
ing it. 

Bryant; the owners of the Silica Gel 
patents and processes have concluded 
that their Dehumidifier “is not too prac- 
tical for residential comfort cooling 
when used alone.’ However, it has been 
found satisfactory as an adjunct to re- 
frigeration. They feel their natural field 
to be in commercial applications in con- 
junction with refrigeration, especially in 
restaurants and theatres with high lat- 
ent cooling and moisture-removal re- 
quirements. 

This manufacturer is developing 
heavy-duty equipment with industrial 
drying processes, and believes that there 
it has an expanding market. Bryant ex- 
pects its equipment to be the means of 
developing substantial gas load in this 
field. 

Surface Combustion; there has been 
and is continuing, development of the 
Kathabar unit, which features automatic 
humidity and temperature control. Their 
approach toward air-conditioning tends 
toward “freshness” for comfort, rather 
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Pittsburgh* 


than wide differential in air tempera- 
ture. More accurately, their theory is 
that a low-temperature room with high 
humidity is much more uncomfortable 
than a low-humidity room with a high 
temperature. Their method, therefore, is 
to provide equipment designed to main- 
tain the proper ratio between moisture 
and temperature. 

Kathabar home units are on test in 
various locations and, in our single ex- 
perience, performing satisfactorily. The 
design is complete for production in 
five-ton units, but these are not now 
available in volume. This manufacturer 
has not indicated the date on which vol- 
ume production will begin and sales and 
service organizations be effected. Un- 
questionably the product is soundly en- 
gineered and holds great promise for 
future service for our customers and 
load-building for our companies. 

Surface Combustion takes the view, as 
quoted to me, the large-scale production 
of the home unit should await the time 
when its price and installation cost will 
not be so high as to put it in the luxury 
class, and that humidity control, an out- 
standing feature of its product, “is go- 
ing to receive more attention than it has 
in the past.” And, further, that “the gas 
industry would be in its strongest posi- 
tion by going back to the fundamentals 
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Chicago* 


of air-conditioning and emphasizing the 
benefits to be derived and the higher 
quality of air-conditioning obtainable, 
based primarily on the control of hu- 
midity with a minimum differential of 


temperature.” 
In my own city, Houston, commercial 
installations of Surface Combustion 


have been contracted for during this 
year in a large hotel and in office build- 
ings now being constructed, aggregating 
800 tons of refrigeration, with a gas 
load of 12 million to 15 million cubic 
feet a month. This manufacturer's 
standing as a maker of gas-burning 
equipment and its sane and comprehen- 
sive approach toward the subject of all- 
year gas air-conditioning make certain 
the availability of serviceable and ade- 
quate home equipment with desirable 
load-building characteristics when the 
comp2ny deems the economic factors of 
production, sale, and installation propi- 
tious for business in volume. Their cus- 
tom-built commercial and _ industrial 
equipment is available now. 

I mention the Servel all-year gas air- 
conditioning last because there is a good 
deal to be said about it, since it is at 
ptesent the only unit in volume manu- 


——___. 


*Gas consumption by months for a _ typical 
residential installation of the Servel all-year 
air-conditioner in the city named. 
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Philadel phia* 


facture, with full-blown sales, promo- 
tion and service organizations parallel- 
ing the maker’s nation-wide gas refrig- 
erator organization and, on occasion, in- 
tegrated with it. 

As far back as the mid-thirties—about 
the time gas refrigeration began to be 
called “the fourth big job’”—Servel be- 
gan its search for a gas appliance that 
would produce new load for the gas in- 
dustry just as its gas refrigerator had 
done. Laboratory research and experi- 
mentation were undertaken toward a 
gas-operated air-conditioning unit, espe- 
cially directed toward residential and 
small commercial application. The out- 
standing performance and reputation 
achieved by the gas refrigerator, with its 
magic of producing cold by the use of 
the gas flame, indicated that the absorp- 
tion method would again appeal to the 
public’s imagination, in addition to of- 
fering promise of high efficiency and 
quiet, satisfactory operation. 

Promising results were attained. As 
“bugs” made their appearance, their 
cure was found; trial installations were 
made in various areas of the United 
States to achieve a wide variety of cli- 
matic conditions; and by the end of the 
thirties the benefit of the careful and ex- 
tensive development work found its ex- 
pression in the “L’’ model, of which a 
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Cincinnati* 


number were manufactured, installed, 
and have given a good account of them- 
selves. 

Before the war, the “A” model ap- 
peared, with additional improvements 
of design and manufacture, and was 
“going good,” though still in small 
number, when the war intervened and 
Servel’s production changed from peace- 
time goods to many materials of war. 
During the war years, only enough ma- 
terial was utilized to keep the existing 
installations serviced, but as the conflict 
drew on and certainty of our victory 
grew, there came also to the American 
people at home and in the services the 
realization that the post-war peace might 
be lost and our sacrifices largely nulli- 
fied if mass unemployment prevailed as 
after World War I and if a further turn 
toward statism and a planned economy 
was organized and promoted by political 
left-wingers who would find fertile soil 
for their economic planning in a country 
sick with unemployment. 

Whatever the subsequent turn of 
events, you and I were greatly con- 
cerned by such a possibility and we al- 
lied ourselves in groups—hundreds and 
even thousands of them—which were 
cross-sections of our communities, to plan 
and to encourage others to plan for aa 
expanding economy to furnish oppor- 
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Los Angeles* 


tunity for full employment in peace-time 
occupation to those displaced at war's 
end from war industry and military 
service. 

So, in 1944, Servel announced that its 
part in the expanding economy of the 
free enterprise system of the United 
States would be a new, fully equipped 
plant devoted to volume production of 
its all-year gas air-conditioner, the “C” 
model, now brought to the point ap- 
proaching perfection already attained by 
its gas refrigerator. By a date early in 
1947 the plant had been built, equipped, 
and volume production begun at a rate 
of 5,000 units per year, with a capacity 
of 10,000 units. 

I do not need to tell you how the 
Servel air-conditioner works—indeed, I 
have never quite understood how its re- 
frigerator works—but I can tell you 
something about its performance and its 
load-building effect. This information is 
available because Servel has made ex- 
perimental installations in various parts 
of the country and has carefully meas- 
ured their load-building potentialities as 
well as their performance characteristics. 
It must be emphasized that the Servel 
unit is a year-round air-conditioner, 
built for comfort heating as well as com- 
fort cooling. i 

On the Texas Gulf Coast where I live 
and my company operates, the Servel 
unit uses 86.1 percent of the average 
total household load, and of that por- 





tion of gas it uses, 70 percent is con- 
sumed in the cooling season and com- 
prises more than 60 percent of the total 
gas load. True, our weather is somewhat 
warmer than the average the year round. 

Boston, Mass., would seem to offer 
nearly the opposite extreme. There, where 
house-heating is 72 percent of the annual 
average residential gas load, the Servel 
air-conditioner utilizes 90 percent of the 
gas consumption, with 18 percent used 
in summer cooling. That 18 percent is 
nearly twice as much as the range, re- 
frigerator and water heater use the year 
round! So it would seem that if these 
three commonplace household uses of 
gas are worth promoting and selling, 
the air-conditioner should be worth it 
too, though the market be not so large. 

In Washington, D. C., the cooling 
load of the Servel unit is 26.5 percent of 
the total annual average consumption 
for all household gas uses, and, again, 
more than twice as much as the refrig- 
erator, range and water heater. In Pitts- 
burgh, the cooling load is 22.9 percent 
—and, again, more than twice the three. 
In Philadelphia, 24.2 percent in Kansas 
City, 27.6 percent in Cincinnati, 25 per- 
cent in Chicago, 19.6 percent; and in 
Los Angeles, the annual average use for 
cooling is 54.4 percent of the entire 
household use of gas—more than house- 
heating and the other three put together! 

In your mind’s eye, you will see how 
this consumption appears in your graph 
of the year-round use in the home. 
Month after month, almost unchanging, 
is the steady floor of the base load; 
range, refrigerator, water heater. In the 
first three or four months of the year the 
heating load is superimposed on the 
base load, the graph reaching highest in 
January, descending to the floor in 
April, then beginning again in October, 
higher still in November, and_ still 
higher in December. Your heating load 
—2,900 therms in Boston, 2,500 in 
Pittsburgh, 2,100 in Kansas City, 741 in 
Houston, 672 in Los Angeles—affects 
in varying proportions the gas consump- 
tion of the first four or five months and 
the last three or four months of the cal- 
endar year. What about the four or five 
in between ? 

Without the air-conditioner, the flat 
valley of minimum base load. With air- 
conditioning, an increase of 20 percent 
of your load in Boston, of more than 
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100 percent in Los Angeles, and varying 
increases between, with no additional in- 
vestment in plant, but year-round use of 
the facilities the gas utility already has. 
And, bear in mind that every therm of 
this increased sale is at the highest rate 
you charge for gas! 

That’s the Servel story—not all of it, 
but that’s the load-building, load-factor 
story. In this day of 28 billion dollars in 
circulation, with new homes being built 
at an unprecedented rate, “It’s a natural.” 

Never has a manufacturer, supplying 
any market, more fully met the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity than has Ser- 
vel, 

The American gas utility industry has 
its newest and, individually, its greatest 
load-building home appliance at hand. 
This product is ready—what about the 
gas utility industry ? 

It looks as if the gas utility industry 
certainly would have leaped at the op- 
portunity to take the full production of 
the Servel air-conditioner plant and put 
these units to work building load. As a 
matter of fact, we render a very valuable 
service to the electric industry as we in- 
stall gas air-conditioners. The revenue 
from electricity to operate air-circulating 
fans and cooling-tower pumps amounts 
to a large percentage of the revenue 
from gas consumption—perhaps as 
much as one-third. The electric load fac- 
tors are ideal, as the current is carried 
by their standard lighting circuits. 


Favorable Load Factor 


We are mainly interested in the fact 
that the load factor of summer air-con- 
ditioning is favorable for every gas com- 
pany; in the South, the Southwest and 
the South Pacific Coast the summer vol- 
ume far exceeds all other uses through- 
out the year, as I have shown by citing 
average installations; but it is no secret, 
I presume, that the demand upon the 
Servel plant for production of these units 
has been nowhere nearly commensurate 
with its ability to deliver. 

If I were newer in the gas industry I 
would say that there is something wrong, 
but there are reasons—some good, 
and others less valid—for this situation, 
which I dare say, will cost this manufac- 
turer dear unless it is overcome in one 
way or another. 


(Continued on page 514) 
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Testing Oven Controls 


Research bulletin shows how various types of automatic temper- 


ature controls affect performance of different gas range ovens 


BY H. J. HENSE 


American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories 


FFECTS on performance of gas 

range ovens of various types of auto- 
matic temperature controls are presented 
in a new research bulletin exploring 
various design factors involved. Conven- 
tional controls of both the graduating 
and snap-acting type are analyzed sepa- 
rately as well as in combination and re- 
sults attained by their use in contempo- 
rary ovens discussed. 

While snap-acting temperature con- 
trols have been successfully employed in 
water heaters and central heating equip- 
ment for many years, their use in con- 
nection with ranges is complicated by an 
accompanying need of positive ignition 
each time heat is called for as well as 
automatic shut-off of the gas supply in 
event of ignition failure. Since highly 
satisfactory temperature control, giving 
smooth and level time-temperature 
curves is provided by graduating type 
thermostats, these have been standard 
range equipment for many years. 

However, it is felt that recent cooking 
trends towards the use of oven tempera- 
tures lower than those formerly con- 
sidered an acceptable standard for bak- 
ing and roasting may require in some 
instances use of snap-acting controls or a 
combination of the two. Consequently 
the American Gas Association Labora- 
tories, under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research, 
conducted a technical study of such con- 
trols as compared with those of the 
graduating type. 

Comparative analysis of the two types 
of controls and their possible combina- 
tion in one unit are presented in Re- 
search Bulletin No. 44, ‘Research in 
Distribution of Heat in Domestic Gas 
Range Ovens—Effect of Various Types 
of Automatic Temperature Controls,” 
published under date of September 
1947. Previous studies conducted as part 
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Comparison of temperature variations in oven 
controlled by snap-acting thermostat when 
oven is empty and when loaded with cakes 


of the general project, namely, oven 
heat distribution and fundamentals of 
heat absorption by utensils in ovens, 
were reported in bulletins 35 and 39, re- 
spectively. 

Graduating type thermostats, incor- 
porating a by-pass around a throttling 
valve mechanism to provide a stable 
oven burner flame at a minimum gas 
rate as used in contemporary ranges, 
were found to maintain minimum oven 
temperatures as low as 250 F success- 
fully. While a further reduction is tech- 
nically quite possible, to accomplish it a 
sacrifice of present pre-heating speed re- 
quirements and improved insulation 


methods would probably be necessary. 
This is for the reason that the minimum 
operating temperature attainable is de- 
pendent on the heat input at the by- 
pass rate as well as the heat loss from 
the oven. 

A feasible compromise between a 
small capacity burner for low oven tem- 
peratures and a large capacity burner for 
rapid pre-heating would appear to be an 
arrangement similar to a range top 
burner provided with a “simmer” sec- 
tion, employing separate by-pass and 
main burner gas supply lines from the 
thermostat. Such an arrangement would 
necessitate a radical change in oven 
burner design and addition of a by-pass 
tapping on the thermostat control valve. 
Thus obtainment of low oven tempera- 
tures, below those customarily specified, 
entails design problems that appear 
more exacting than those usually en- 
countered. 

Snap-acting controls, which turn the 
gas supply from full-on to full-off in- 
termittently, were studied as an alternate 
method of obtaining low oven tempera- 
tures. Improvements and developments 
in automatic lighters as well as advance- 
ments in burner design in recent years 
make the use of snap-acting type con- 
trols on appliances not flue connected 
more feasible than in the past. In spite 
of some apparent disadvantages in their 
application to ranges, such céntrols were 
found to permit attainment of lower 
oven temperatures and likewise to allow 
for greater burner design flexibility 
from the standpoints of achieving rapid 





Photoelectric reflectometer plays a vital part in A. G. A. Laboratories’ comprehensive study of 
oven baking characteristics under various conditions of oven temperature control 
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preheating and greater freedom from 
turn-down limitations. 

Contemporary ranges in which snap- 
acting thermostats have been mounted 
were found capable of providing aver- 
age oven temperatures of 150 F and in 
some cases lower. The practical mini- 
mum oven temperature was that which 
would result from operation of the con- 
stant burning pilot at the prevailing 
room temperature. Performance essen- 
tially similar to that obtained with 
graduating types resulted insofar as 
maintaining rates, surface browning of 
cakes and cookies, pre-heating time and 
satisfactory combustion were concerned. 

However, it was found that generally 
more critical burner operating character- 
istics from the standpoint of noises of 





Since cake baking as carried out under 
specifications of current A.S.A. range 
requirements primarily evaluates oven 
heat distribution for an extended baking 
period, it was thought that effects of 
temperature variations due to on and off 
cycling of snap-acting controls might be 
more readily detected with cookies 
which require a much shorter time. Ac- 
cordingly, comparisons were made using 
sugar cookies of the type used in ap- 
proval tests, except that they were ap- 
proximately half the usual thickness in 
order to still further reduce the time ele- 
ment. 

Results on the whole confirmed those 
obtained and previously reported in Re- 
search Bulletin No. 35, “Oven Heat 
Distribution in Domestic Gas Ranges.” 


Thermostats in study of oven heat distribution and other oven temperature control phases 


ignition and extinction resulted. Conse- 
quently, for manufacturered gas appli- 
cation, these factors plus possible haz- 
ards of flashback would call for good 
burner design and under present condi- 
tions would indicate that flue connected 
installations should be made in manu- 
factured gas territory until such time as 
burners which would not flash back are 
developed to the point of general ac- 
ceptance. 

An experimental burner with in- 
creased port area, specially designed for 
Operstion with a snmap-acting control, 
was found to have improved combustion 
characteristics over contemporary burn- 
ers, accounted for by the larger number 
ot ports which permitted smaller maxi- 
mum flame lengths as well as improved 
secondary aeration. 








Baking results obtained with cycling dif- 
ferentials ranging from ten to 80 F 
using snap-acting control, were com- 
pared with those secured with graduat- 
ing control. Tops of cookies were gen- 
erally browned a little less and the bot- 
toms a little more than when baked un- 
der graduating type control. The photo- 
electric reflectometer used in standard 
cake and cooky tests was used to judge 
results. 

Since the actual mass of the cookies 
and the cooky sheet used were rather 
small, it might be concluded that tem- 
perature fluctuations under snap-action 
control would make a lesser degree of 
difference as the baking period was ex- 
tended. This supposition was verified by 
the baking of cakes as is done in ap- 
proval testing. It was also found that 
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after a baking or cooking load was 
placed in the oven, the cycling tempera- 
ture differential decreased. This effect is 
illustrated in Figure 1 where tempera- 
ture fluctuations found in an empty 
oven are shown in contrast to those oc- 
curring after the insertion of cakes. 

During the course of the investiga- 
tion thermal elements of the snap-acting 
type were generally placed in the same 
oven position in which those of the 
graduating type originally had been lo- 
cated by manufacturers. The location of 
graduating types usually effects a ther- 
mal lag between the functioning of the 
control and oven temperature. Since 
graduating type location may not neces- 
sarily be the optimum for a snap-acting 
control, various bulb locations for the 
latter were also employed. 

It was found that a location in front 
of the flue outlet in the oven reduced 
the cycling temperature differential and 
that the length of the burner operating 
cycle was also decreased. For a thermo- 
stat setting of 500 F, a reduction from 
50 to 40 F in temperature cycling differ- 
ential was achieved and the burner op- 
erating cycle decreased from about 214 
to about 114 minutes. Respective reduc- 
tions of 80 to 60 F and 35 to 1614 min- 
utes resulted at a 150 F thermostat set- 
ting. 

Limited studies were conducted with 
an experimental thermostat combining 
the operating principles of both types of 
controls. This operated in the conven- 
tional manner to pre-heat the oven and 
maintain a normal range of oven baking 
and roasting temperatures. It permitted 
manual adjustment to any reasonable by- 
pass rate which in turn established the 
minimum oven temperature maintain- 
able with continuous burner operation. 
Lower oven temperatures were attained 
by intermittent operation of the burner 
at the by-pass gas rate, accomplished by 
means of a secondary snap-acting con- 
trol. 

Results indicated that some advan- 
tages may be realized from this kind of 
dual control. Burner operating charac- 
teristics observed were practically iden- 
tical to those obtained with snap-acting 
controls at full gas input rates. Thus it 
appears that the same burner design fac- 
tors must be considered in applying a 
combination control of this nature to 
contemporary (Continued on page 508) 
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Building Industrywide Cooperation 


An outline of effective steps which gas companies should employ to maintain pub- 


lic good will and protect market potential during the current period of restrictions 


AM going to 
confine my rfe- 
marks to the house 
heating and indus- 
trial fields, because 
here we have the 
greatest immediate 
problems. In the 
solution of these all 
manufacturers have 
a real interest. 
The manufactur- 
ers and dealers generally realize the need 
of restrictions. But they are interested 
in knowing to what extent they are fi- 
nally going to be removed. Are the gas 
utilities and pipelines going to plan to 
meet the demand for gas service when 
material shortages are relieved? Is con- 
structive effort being made to solve the 
marketing problems which have emerged 
and will continue to emerge from the 
paradoxical situation in which the indus- 
try finds itself today—assuming substan- 
tial expansion is to be made which re- 
quires protecting our market potentials ? 





Frank H. Adams 


$64 Question 


In this program of expansion, the gas 
utilities’ problem is twofold: First, how 
much of this present enthusiastic accept- 
ance is permanent load on which their 
plans for expansion can be soundly 
based? Every manufacturer has been 
faced with an immediate market far in 
excess of existing production capacity. 
The “64-dollar question” is “What per- 
centage of the rate of demand represents 
a rate which will endure long enough to 
justify large expansion of capital invest- 
ment ?”’ 

Second, what can the utility do to 
hold a public acceptance which will 
justify and protect whatever expansion 
program it adopts? Involved in this 
question is not only public acceptance 
but manufacturer and distributor accept- 
ance and loyalty, without which the gas 
industry cannot function effectively. 





Abstract of talk presented at A. G. A. conven- 
tion general session Wednesday, October 8. 
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BY FRANK H. ADAMS 


President, Surface Combustion Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Let’s look briefly at some of the con- 
ditions which shortages and restrictions 
have and will continue to create in your 
territory and see what merchandising 
policies might be instituted to protect 
that market. 

If our market surveys are correct, and 
I believe them to be reasonably accurate, 
then two-thirds of the national market 
will within the next three years become 
a hotbed of competitive selling—not of 
fuel alone but of merchandise, of serv- 
ice, of appeals for a share of the con- 
sumer dollar. Plenty of gas will then 
be available; so will automobiles, elec- 
tric appliances, oil and coal equipment, 
and the hundred and one things for 
better living that are already beginning 
to fill the pipelines of consumer supply. 

Therefore, preparing to serve a mar- 
ket is only one of the many problems of 
management. Today your problems are 
chiefly operating and financing. Tomor- 
row they will become marketing. 

What is happening to the good will 
the gas industry created or acquired dur- 
ing the war? Is it improving—is it sol- 
vent? Frankly, our interpretation of the 
reports we receive show that it is defi- 
nitely deteriorating in many areas. Com- 
pany good will is not held by a public 
trying desperately to buy a product 
which a company won't sell. This ap- 
plies not only to the particular product 
refused but to all its products. 

As George Jones said in an editorial 
in the Servel News, “Although the 
switch of customers to other fuels cannot 
be immediately corrected, the serious 
part of it is that the search for other 
fuels may also apply to cooking, refrig- 
eration and water heating. The funda- 
mentals as to why our industry can best 
serve the domestic market may all be 
swept aside not only by competition, but 
by our failure to hold present customers 
and to seek new users for gas service.” 
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A survey by Small Homes Guide in 
August says, ‘For a while gas was the 
most popular home fuel. Now it stands 
at 33 percent while oil is 45 percent.” 
Good will is an intangible. It is the 
opinion of the mass mind—formed by 
impressions often lacking in clarity and 
devoid of facts. All that Joe Doaks com- 
prehends is that he didn’t lose any time 
during the war due to gas shortages. 
Mamma Doaks might have had to con- 
serve a little but she had enough gas. 
But now the war is over and Joe lost 
time and money last winter because the 
plant in which he worked had to close 
down on account of gas shortages. And 
Mrs. Joe couldn’t get rid of that dirty 
old coal furnace, and Joe, Jr., can’t get 
automatic gas heat in that new G.I. 
house he bought. So, the Doaks and 
their bosses say ‘‘gas service is lousy.” 

Multiply these impressions by the 
mass mind which is not informed on the 
problems of gas supply; add the medd- 
ling and vacillation of politicians and 
commissions; subtract the domestic, 
commercial and industrial business your 
competitors are doing, and what hap- 
pens to as fine a public acceptance as has 
ever been attained by our industry? 


Gamut of Opinion 

Public reaction runs all the way from 
considering that this is a planned short- 
age for the purpose of raising rates to a 
belief in the depletion of gas reserves. 

What can the gas utilities do during 
this period of restrictions that will help 
to maintain their public good will and 
protect their market potential? Let me 
suggest four things. 

First, every individual gas company 
should present, in local advertising and 
news releases, the story of the reasons 
for its restrictions and the steps it is 
taking to remove them in the shortest 
possible time. The National Advertising 
Committee might well devote some of 
its national copy to this subject, but 
local action is particularly important be- 
cause every existing and potential gas 
user is interested in learning what his 





own gas company is doing to serve him. 

Other industries have had to meet 
this same problem. The success of 
A.T. & T.’s public relations policy is 
known not only to students of marketing 
but to the man on the street. Think of 
the dramatic story of service the gas in- 
dustry could portray. Visualize the effect 
of a frank, factual portrayal of what 
this industry does to make 24-hour serv- 
ice available—the devotion of its men, 
materials, methods and money to a 
cause in the public interest. 

How many people have seen the news 
release of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion that ‘16 existing and five proposed 
new natural gas companies have filed 
applications; and much of the construc- 
tion which would increase capacity from 
4,400 million cubic feet to 8,400 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day has been author- 
ized. Of the latter, the delivery outside 
the states or origin would increase from 
2,000 to 6,400 million cubic feet a day. 

Isn’t it news to a public waiting for 
service that F.P.C. has authorized in the 
year ended June 30, 1947, $273 million 
of pipeline extensions alone, having a 
capacity of two billion cubic feet per 
day, affecting 80 large cities in 20 
states ?—This on top of $127 million in 
the previous year ? 

It might also be news that furnace oil 


prices in New York are now between 
ten cents and 11 cents as compared with 
six cents prewar, and the oil industry 
expects prices this winter between 12 
cents and 13 cents; and that while coal 
has been doubling in price over the past 
15 or 20 years, the cost of gas service 
has been cut in half. 

Tell the people your problem—that 
it’s a steel shortage, not a gas shortage. 
Tell the public, which includes your 
dealers and gas appliance manufacturers, 
what and when and how you are going 
to do something about it. 


Do Not Wait 

Do it NOW—not after these prob- 
lems cease to exist. Do it NOW—while 
co-operative action can protect every- 
body’s interest in the markets of tomor- 
row and permit them to plan with you, 
not against you. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
ostrich that buried his head in the sand 
was giving an open invitation for a kick 
in the tail. You are investing money in 
plants, equipment, in pipelines. It is 
just as essential to invest in a market as 
it is to invest in the facilities with which 
to serve that market—and in my opin- 
ion it’s an industry-wide job, as well as 
the obligation of the individual com- 
panies. 


Supplers Hold Annual Wassail 





Members of Gild of Ancient Supplers congratulating Mayor Mulcare on his reelection 


OE A. MULCARE, Mulcare Engineering 

Co., New York was reelected mayor of the 
Gild of Ancient Supplers for the coming 
year during the group’s annual meeting in 
Cleveland, October 6. 

Some 275 Burghers and Supplers attended 
the annual Wassail, Monday evening, breaking 
up in time to attend the reception and dance 
of the President of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. The Gild voted to hold its 1948 
Wassail Monday evening, October 4 (first 
night of the A. G. A. Convention) at the 
Madison Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Other officers elected for the new year 
were: 
Senior warden—E. Carl Sorby, George D. 


Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill.; clerk—John 
Van Norden, American Meter Co., New 
York; keeper of the treasure—Glenn H. 


Niles, consulting engineer, Ridgewood, N. J.; 
aldermen—Joseph A. Messenger, Buell Engi- 
neering Co., New York; George P. Velte, 
American Stove Co., Boston, Mass., and 
Wayne R. Smith, Continental Water Heater 
Co., Glendale, California. 
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Second, if you can’t sell anything 
else, start on a campaign of upgrading 
existing equipment, to improve gas serv- 
ice through the replacement of obso- 
lete, worn-out, and improperly designed 
gas heating systems. This applies to 
both the house heating and industrial 
fields. 

The important thing is to start sell- 
ing. Get your story over to the people in 
your market by personal contact and 
sales activity. You can’t do the public 
relations job with only 30 percent of 
your prewar sales force. There is no 
better way to keep in touch with the 
users—to build public confidence— 
than through personal contact—the con- 
tact of your own representatives or by 
dealer organizations properly trained 
and interested in the future of the gas 
business. There is no better channel 
through which to approach your present 
users than a willingness and desire to 
improve their present comfort or opera- 
tions through better heating application 
by replacing old, obsolete, antiquated 
equipment. 

Third, hold the dealer cooperation 
you started to develop after the war by 
continuing your contact and interest in 
your dealer outlets. Nothing of perma- 
nent value can be gained by failing to 
cooperate with dealers who prefer to 
stay in the gas business. Just asking the 
dealer to forget about gas for a period 
of one to three years does not seem the 
right step to be taken if good public re- 
lations are considered necessary to the 
expansion and continuation of your 
business. 

Due to the curtailment of gas service 
and the uncertainties which exist in the 
market, manufacturers for the first time 
are considering the necessity of becom- 
ing all-fuel appliance and equipment 
manufacturers—makers of commodity 
items-——without preference or loyalty to 
any particular fuel. 

One of the past objections to conver- 
sion burners was the instability of some 
part of this load due to the ease of re- 
conversion to coal. Have you considered 
the effect of present restrictions in forc- 
ing the development and sale of gas de- 
signed equipment that can be operated 
also on oil or oil designed equipment 
operated also on gas? In the builders 
market there has always been some de- 
mand for (Continued on page 508) 
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Natural gas principals: (1. to r.) Dr. A. W. Gauger, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Penna.; W. F. McConnor, vice-president, National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; Max W. 
Ball, director, Oil and Gas Division, U. §. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Natural Gas Horizons 


Important supply, pricing and testing problems hold attention of 


delegates during Natural Gas Department session in Cleveland 


RANK analyses of vital supply, 

pticing and testing problems held a 
large audience in rapt attention during 
the convention session of the Natural 
Gas Department of the American Gas 
Association, Tuesday, October 7. 

The following gas men were reelected 
for two-year terms to fill eight vacancies 
on the Department's Managing Com- 
mittee beginning October 1, 1947: 

B. C. Adams, The Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. E. Bennett, The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh; Joseph Bowes, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; A. F. Bridge, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Los An- 
geles; D. A. Hulcy, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas; E. L. Rawlins, Union Producing 
Co., Shreveport, La.; A. H. Weyland, 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. and C. H. 
Zachry, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Dallas. 

Robert W. Hendee, chairman of the 
Natural Gas Department, as presiding 
officer introduced the first speaker, Dr. 
A. W. Gauger, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
who spoke on ‘‘Development of Stand- 
ards for Testing Gaseous Fuels.” 

As chairman of the American Society 
of Testing Materials Committee D-3 on 
Gaseous Fuels, Dr. Gauger presented a 
comprehensive outline of accomplish- 
ments and plans involving standards ap- 
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plicable to purchase and sale of fuels. 
The Tentative Method of Test for 
Calorific Value of Gaseous Fuels by 
Water-Flow Calorimeter (A.S.T.M. 
Designation: D-900-46T) is the major 
accomplishment of the committee to 
date, he reported, and heating value, 
sampling, measurement and _ specific 
gtavity are items topping the agenda. 
The importance of the standardiza- 


tion program to the gas industry cannot 
be over-emphasized, Dr. Gauger said. 

“In the first place,” he explained, 
“standardization of methods of testing 
fuel gases is coming anyway because the 
situation relative to utilization of these 
materials is changing rapidly. .. . 

“Unless you take an active part in 
their (standards) development you may 
find them impractical for your industry 
but you may also have to live with them. 

“In the second place, many of the 
methods of test and measurements used 
in your industry need re-evaluation, 
study, thought and even research, all of 
which as I have indicated, are by-prod- 
ucts of work of Committee D-3.... 

“And finally, your industry has an ob- 
ligation to advance the art along these 
lines just as it has recognized its obliga- 
tion towards advancement of the art of 
production or manufacture, distribution, 
sale and utilization of gas, the ideal 
fuel.” 

W. F. McConnor, vice-president in 
charge of sales, National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, presented the present and 
prospective outlook for tubular steel 
goods, remarking that an estimated six 
million tons of pipe production of all 
tubular products are indicated for 1947. 
This figure compares with 6,400,000 
million tons in 1944. 

A spot survey among large oil and 
gas companies covering 20-inch and 
larger pipelines on order for the next 
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Natural Gas Department Chairman Robert W. Hendee, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., and new 
A. G. A. first vice-president, looking over “Gas Has Got It” promotional kit at Cleveland 
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five years showed, Mr. McConnor said, 
an average of approximately 1,200,000 
million tons needed per year, a tonnage 
which is beyond the capacity of the steel 
industry in that period. 

Total demand for trunk line tonnage 
has been estimated, he continued, as 
high as 1,500,000 tons per year over the 
five-year period. 

Additional pipe mill capacity, he 
showed, would necessitate expanded 
steel making facilities which would re- 
quire two or more years to complete. 

Mr. McConnor reviewed develop- 
ments and improvements including the 
production of seamless pipe in long 
lengths using steels of higher physical 
strength. Consideration should be given 
the use of 24 and 26 inch o.d. pipe at 
higher pressures, he stated. Heavier wall 
thicknesses can be furnished to enable 
seamless pipe to withstand considerably 
higher pressures than are now used. 

“Fuels for Today and Tomorrow” 
was the title of a talk by Max W. Ball, 
director, Oil and Gas Division, United 
States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

The speaker summed up the fuel out- 
look for the next five years, barring war 
Of a serious recession: 

“Natural gas will be in adequate sup- 
ply in an increasing number of areas, 
but not so large areas now unserved that 
want it and need it, and probably not in 
all areas now being served. 

“Coal will probably be tight through 
the early part of the period but may be- 
come easier toward the end of it, much 


Gas Display at Indiana Restaurant Show 


Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, 





Dinner meeting of Natural Gas Department's Managing and Advisory Committees at Cleveland 


depending on the quantity that must be 
exported. Fuel oils will probably be in 
tight supply throughout the period.” 

Mr. Ball called for coal and gas to 
compete to a “proper price relationship” 
to prevent the piling up “‘on the back of 
gas” of the nation’s fuel load. 

Furthermore, he contended ‘‘unless 
gas is going to be called upon to carry 
an undue share of the fuel load, there 
must be an area within which the law of 
supply and demand can operate, an area 
where the price is fixed by competitive 
value and not by regulation. 

“That area—the only remaining area 
—is in the producing field. It seems to 
me imperative, if we are not to use up 
our natural gas reserves while heat units 
of coal and oil go unused, that the pro- 
duction and gathering of gas, and the 
price paid therefor, be as free from regu- 
lation as the production and gathering 
and price of coal and oil; that competi- 
tion, and competition alone, be allowed 
to determine the price of gas at point 


Sixty-six foot booth at the Indiana Restaurant Association convention October 7-9, was planned and sponsored by the Commercial Sub- 
committee of the Indiana Gas Association, Bernard Twigg, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, chairman; J. V. 
Attendance at the convention set a new record 


secretary. 
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of delivery for interstate shipment.” 

Mr. Hendee reaffirmed in his closing 
remarks the important position held to- 
day by the natural gas industry. It serves, 
he noted, 41 million people in 33 states 
with a network of 225,000 miles of 
trunk pipelines. 

From the Association’s aggressive and 
progressive approach to industry prob- 
lems has come, he declared, much of in- 
terest to the natural gas industry. That 
statement is amplified, he remarked, by 
the program of the Technical Section 
meetings at the convention which in- 
cluded problems of distribution, motor 
vehicle operation, liquid petroleum stor- 
age, labor relations, accounting, home 
service and many other subjects of great 
interest to the forward looking natural 
gas man. 

“Our natural gas industry today,” 
concluded the chairman, “is a growing, 
vital business. It has passed out of its 
speculative stage to that of a stabilized 
industry.” 





Hall, Northern 
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Regulation 


of Gas 
Utilities 
A clearly-patterned examina- 
tion of major current issues in- 


volving questions of jurisdic- 


tion, rate-making and service 


BY NELSON LEE SMITH 


Chairman, Federal Power Commission 


UST what are the industry and regu- 

latory problems with which we are 
confronted ? 

In the natural gas industry, most of 
the thinking has revolved around three 
central issues, which have come to be 
called the questions of “end use,” “field 
price,” and “production and gathering,” 
pethaps with “‘local distribution” as an 
additional item of considerably less gen- 
etal concern. 

The terms just referred to have a de- 
gree of usefulness as convenient means 
of identifying ideas. However, labels 
are not always as helpful as they might 
be. So I am going to avoid those labels, 
particularly because the thoughts for 
which they stand are in a sense concen- 
tric, revolving around the understand- 
able desire of gas men for greater free- 
dom from control and for maximum 
profit. 

It seems to me that we can think with 
less confusion if we lay out the pattern 
of our problem, not in overlapping 
circles, but in individual segments of the 
interrelated whole. Perhaps it is just 
force of habit on my part, but I am go- 
ing to revert to regulatory parlance and 
describe the major current issues, as I 
see them, as having to do with questions 
of jurisdiction, rate-making and service. 

Since the Commission has not yet 
formulated its conclusions and recom- 
mendations in the Natural Gas Investi- 


_—_—_ 


Abstract of talk presented at general sessions 
uring A.G. A. annual convention in Cleveland, 
October 7. 
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gation, what I shall have to say about 
these matters is not to be taken as an 
expression of even its tentative views. 

The authority of Congress to regulate 
the natural gas business is as sweeping 
as the concept of interstate commerce. It 
could extend, therefore, from the well- 
mouth or even perhaps from the bottom 
of the well to the consumer's burner tip. 
In conferring regulatory jurisdiction 
upon the Federal Power Commission, 
however, Congress clearly intended not 
to make the grant of authority co-exten- 
sive with its own basic powers. Particu- 
lar emphasis was given to the intention 
that state regulatory authority was to re- 
main unimpaired. 

By the terms of Section 1(b) of the 
Act, neither the production and gather- 
ing of natural gas nor its local distribu- 
tion and the facilities used therefor, 
even though involving interstate com- 
merce, were made subject to federal 
regulation. There are other important 
jurisdictional limitations, to which I 
shall refer, but at this point let us con- 
sider production and gathering at one 
end of the transmission pipeline and lo- 
cal distribution at the other, with neither 
defined by the statute but meaning to be 
given to them by the Commission in the 
exercise of administrative discretion. 

As would have been probable, even if 
statutory definitions had been provided, 
border-line cases arose as the Commis- 
sion felt its way into this new field of 
federal regulation. The problem was 
that of applying to particular sets of 
facts, frequently technical in nature, in- 
terpretations which would give full 
force and effect to the Congressional in- 
tent. Differences of opinion arose and 
litigation ensued. This would no doubt 
occur even if new and seemingly quite 
specific definitions were now to be sup- 
plied,—if for no other reason than be- 
cause the result of a complete substitution 
of formula for judgment in matters of 
this character is not likely to anticipate 
or satisfactorily dispose of all possible 
future situations. 

The upshot of the interpretations 
which have been placed upon Commis- 
sion policy and judicial decisions re- 
garding production and gathering is un- 
fortunate. A wholly misleading impres- 
sion of the Commission’s position has 
been created. Actually the Commission 
has never sought in any way to exercise 
control over either the independent pro- 
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ducer or gatherer, the price at which he 
sells his gas to a pipe line, or the proc- 
esses of production and gathering even 
when carried on by natural gas com- 
panies otherwise subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. 

As the Commission has repeatedly 
stated, that is its construction of the ori- 
ginal Congressional intent. It is also, in 
my opinion, the way the situation 
should remain. I can see no justification 
for an extension of federal control over 
thousands of individuals and firms en- 
gaged in gas exploration, development 
and production. Economic factors and 
more effective conservation activity by 
the producing states are making sub- 
stantial headway in preventing waste of 
gas in the field. Means exist, under the 
Interstate Compact, for needed coordi- 
nation of the efforts of individual 
states. This would seem to be sufficient 
for any needs now foreseeable. 

In reaffirmation of this view, the 
Commission has proposed language to 
sharpen and give emphasis to the ex- 
emption of independent production and 
gathering. It is my opinion that this can 
be done most appropriately and satis- 
factorily in. terms which frankly recog- 
nize the necessity of some latitude and 
judgment in application. My mind is 
not closed, however, to suggestions 
which might promise further clarifica- 
tion, if limited to just that purpose and 
effect. 

The Commission has taken a different 


Service 


@ Victorious roman legions, left be- 
hind to rule a defeated Spain, built an 
aqueduct in Segovia. This was in 109 
A.D. And for 1,800 years—sixty genera- 
tions—that aqueduct carried sparkling 
water to hot and dusty Segovians. 

About the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, thoughtful Spaniards decided that 
the aqueduct should be preserved for 
posterity and so should be relieved of 
its age-old labor. 

They laid modern pipelines and 
stopped the flow that for years had 
gushed and gurgled overhead in the 
aqueduct. 

Shortly thereafter the aqueduct began 
to fall apart! The blazing sun dried the 
mortar and made it crumble. Its stones 
sagged and fell. Soon it lay in ruins. 

What ages of service could not de- 
stroy, idleness rapidly disintegrated. 


—The Mission Pilot 








view of production and gathering prop- 
erties owned by natural-gas companies. 
Its assertion of jurisdiction over them— 
but not over their operation—has been 
called inequitable, inconsistent, and at 
variance with the Congressional intent. 
But the criticism as stated frequently 
mixes two questions: the extent of juris- 
diction and the separate problem of 
what policies should be followed in the 
exercise of such jurisdiction as exists. 
Insofar as the assertion of jurisdiction 
for accounting and informatory purposes 
is concerned, I think the position of the 
Commission is sound. 

There is ample evidence in the legis- 
lative history that Congress understood 
fully what it was doing. It did not in- 
tend that the Commission’s accounting 
supervision or its authority to secure in- 
formation should be restricted to a por- 
tion of the corporate personality. The 
sections providing for determinations of 
investment, for whatever regulatory pur- 
poses used, and authorizing the investi- 
gation of production or transportation 
costs, even where nd rate power exists, 
are not limited to transmission facilities. 
The Congress recognized, too, that the 
regulatory agency must be able to in- 
quire intelligently into the reasonable- 
ness of all charges and transactions— 
particularly in the absence of arm’s- 
length bargaining—which may affect 
the rates of a natural gas company. 

Jurisdiction for all these purposes 
would still be needed in applying a 
“field price’’ formula in rate-making, if 
any consideration whatever were to be 
given to any elements of cost, and if the 
public were to be afforded proper pro- 


Families 


@ As a result of changing population 
trends, significant changes are due in 
the American way of living—smaller 
homes, more apartments, more pre- 
packaged food and smaller packages, 
forecasts Dr. Virgil D. Reed, associate 
director of research, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. 

Families are increasing at twice the 
rate of population increase and since 
the family is the buying unit this in- 
crease will affect marketing drastically, 
and distribution of goods, Mr. Reed 
believes. 

“The number of families, more than 
the number of individuals, determines 
the food market,’ he explained. “At 
the same time, however, the size of the 
family is decreasing. 





tection against possible abuses of affiliate 
relationships. The oblique jurisdictional 
approach is confusing; the problem of 
suitable rate standards must be faced 
directly. 

Before leaving jurisdictional matters, 
however, I shall refer briefly to the busi- 
ness of local distribution, in which so 
many of you are engaged. The Commis- 
sion has been seeking, through a case by 
case method, to give full effect to the 
exemption from federal regulation 
plainly intended by Congress, although 
border-line cases arise at the end of 
pipelines as well as in the gas fields. 


Local Distribution 

There has been shown no reason for 
an extension of federal control into this 
area with respect to matters within the 
reach of state regulatory jurisdiction. 
Since minor or incidental transportation 
of interstate gas seldom involves matters 
of national interest, further clarification 
of the jurisdictional boundary in terms 
of general application would be desir- 
able, provided this can be done in a 
fashion which would not raise more 
problems than it would solve. Here is 
another point at which constructive sug- 
gestions from those directly interested 
might help in clarification along practi- 
cal lines. 

The Natural Gas Act provides that 
rates shall be just, reasonable, and non- 
discriminatory but, like most regulatory 
statutes, it provides no more specific 
standards for testing them against those 
requirements. Under the decisions, the 
Commission is comparatively free in its 
choice of rate-making methods, subject 
to the requirement that it must explain 
clearly and convincingly just what it 1s 
doing, and under the obligation also to 
bring about an end result which is just. 

Attacking promptly and vigorously 
the large profits of pipelines whose in- 
terstate wholesale rates had theretofore 
been free from regulation, the Commis- 
sion secured a number of huge rate re- 
ductions. 

On a cumulative basis, they now 
represent savings of nearly $180 million 
to the public throughout the natural gas 
consuming areas of the country. This 
was accomplished without impairing the 
credit of the industry, which has never 
been better than it is today, or hindering 
its growth to the present investment of 
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about $2,500,000,000, or twice the fig- 
ure when federal regulation began. 

In the performance of its rate-making 
function, the Commission has made reg. 
ulatory history by ending the night 
mare of reproduction cost valuations of 
utility property. Applying somewhat sim. 
ilar reasoning, it has also treated the 
gas moving through the pipe line on a 
cost or outlay basis. When purchased at 
arm’s-length from independent produ. 
cers, the price paid is allowed in rate. 
making as recoverable operating expense, 
Likewise, when gas is produced by the 
pipeline company or an affiliate, ex. 
ploratory, developmental, and produc. 
tion and gathering costs—less credits 
for recoveries of other saleable hydro- 
carbons—are allowed as operating ex- 
pense, with the net investment in the 
facilities used for production and gather. 
ing included in the rate base upon 
which the over-all fair rate of public 
utility return is allowed. 

The continued application of that 
method has become highly controversial, 
especially as rising demands for gas in 
both pipeline and other uses have sharp- 
ened the issue by increasing the dis. 
parity between the results of this and of 
alternative methods. 


Avoiding Conjecture 

The Commission’s method is direct 
and simple, avoiding conjecture as to 
the “intrinsic value’’ of a commodity 
which frequently cannot be said to have 
a market price, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, due to such factors as rela- 
tively small independent production in 
the field, lack of competitive pipeline 















outlets, inequality of bargaining power, 
old contracts of long duration, and 9 
forth. It minimizes the risks of explor- 
tion, drilling and production by natural 
gas companies, as well as their spec 
lative profits from such operations. At 
the same time it protects those whose 
production costs are high. In_ several 
cases rates so determined have been sus- 
tained by closely divided opinions in the 
highest court, although dissenting jus 
tices have been severely critical of the 
method and its results. 

For the most part the natural gas it- 
dustry advocates rate-making which 
would reflect the assignment, in one way 
or another, of a ‘‘field price’’ to gis 
produced by pipelines and their afiil 
ates. Although in some respects theif 
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arguments have been over-stated, the 
weight of economic and equitable con- 
siderations appears to be on that side of 
the case. 

In simplest terms, it does not seem 
to me reasonable that gas coming from 
a common pool should have one value— 
presumably determined by conditions of 
demand and supply—if taken from the 
well of an independent producer, but 
another value—fixed by regulatory au- 
thority on the basis of net cost alone— 
if drawn from an adjacent wel! owned 
by a pipeline or its affiliate. I think that 
in rate-making weight should be given 
to the commodity value of all the gas, 
and not just the portion of it that is in- 
dependently produced. 

This conclusion requires careful state- 
ment and considerable qualification, 
however. I do not wish to be understood 
as suggesting anything like the ‘“‘field 
price” standard which some industry 
spokesmen have apparently had in 
mind. Extreme proposals have been 
made which show little or no considera- 
tion for the interests of either independ- 
ent producers or ultimate consumers. 

It seems clear that there would be no 
equity in giving to the pipe line at con- 
sumer expense more than it is actually 
paying on a weighted average basis for 
the gas which it purchases in the field. 
Likewise, the regulatory agency must be 
in position to apply suitable standards 
wherever, as is so often the fact, market 
price does not exist in any comprehen- 
sive sense of the term. It must be able 
to protect the public against the rigging 
of average payments through collusion 
between buyer and seller. 

Obviously, produced and purchased 
gas would have to be reduced to parity 
in terms of quality, delivery, and the 
like, with both credits and costs associ- 
ated with exploration, development or 
production excluded from consideration. 
There must be freedom to give such 
weight to cost factors as may be appro- 
priate to serve the ends of justice in par- 
ticular situations. This is a matter for 
determination by public authority and 
not by the regulated natural gas com- 
pany. 

With all the variables which must be 
taken into account to produce an equi- 
table result, I have yet to see how any 
formula can fully meet the objectives 
and afford the essential safeguards 
which I have covered. It seems to me 
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Three A. G. A. Major Planning Groups 
In Action at Cleveland 











October 9 meeting of A. G. A. General Promotional Planning Committee headed by H. H. 
Cuthrell, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., newly-elected second vice-president of the Association 





that consideration will have to be given 
to a more general and flexible method 
of approach. This, however, should 
leave no doubt about the necessity of 
giving proper recognition to the com- 
modity value of natural gas. 

Along with the tremendous growth 
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of demand, transportation capacity, and 
gas withdrawals, there have been in re- 
cent years large increases of the coun- 
try’s proven gas reserves. But it is ob- 
vious that unless accelerated rates of 
withdrawal are accompanied by corre- 
spondingly (Continued on page 505) 
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Five top citations of gas industry for past year pre- 
sented to eleven men and women at A. G. A. convention 


American Gas Association Distinguished 
Service Award, highest honor within the 
gift of the American Gas Association, con- 
ferred on Harry D. Hancock, president, Gas 
Advisers, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Hancock received the award (for- 
merly known as the Charles A. Munroe 
Award) for having made the most out- 





Harry D. Hancock 


standing recent contribution of an individ- 
ual toward the advancement of the gas in- 
dustry. 

The late A. R. Thomas, formerly senior 
research engineer, Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., received Honorable Mention for his 
many contributions to the development of 
gas-operated domestic refrigeration and the 
all-year gas air-conditioner. 

Mr. Hancock was cited for his able and 
energetic leadership “from which the nat- 
ural gas industry in particular has benefitted 
beyond measure from added engineering 
knowledge, improved technique and _stand- 
ards in connection with natural gas produc- 
tion, transmission and measurement prob- 


lems.” 

Specifically he was honored for his strong 
advocacy of thin wall high tensile strength 
pipe for long distance natural gas transmis- 





sion at high pressures. Largely through his 
efforts, installation of such pipe is now com- 
mon practice, resulting in immense savings 
to the public and the natural gas industry. 

He was further commended for his long 
continued and successful efforts in the de- 
sign and specification for compressor station 
piping in conjunction with natural gas trans- 
mission which has resulted in a record of 
safe and economical operation of such stations. 

The Distinguished Service Award consists 
of a substantial financial acknowledgement 
and engrossed certificate. The Award Com- 
mittee consisted of George S. Hawley, Bridge- 
port, Conn., chairman; J French Robinson, 
Cleveland, and F. S. Wade, Los Angeles. 

One of the foremost leaders of natural gas 
research, Mr. Hancock has been a member of 
the Technical and Research Committee of the 
A. G. A. Natural Gas Department since its 
organization in 1920, and for the past three 
years has been its chairman. He has also been 
active in rate matters, serving as chairman of 
the A. G. A. Rate Structure Committee in 
1935. 

A. G. A. Meritorious Service Medal for 
having performed the most outstanding mer- 
itorious life-saving act in the gas industry 
during the past year, presented to James 
Walter Williams, meterman of Houston Pipe 





james W. Williams 
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Line Co., Texas City, Texas, during the 
Texas City disaster. 

The award, consisting of a gold medal, 
button and certificate, made possible 
through the generosity of the late Walter 
R. Addicks, senior vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of New York (now Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.). 

Mr. Williams received this high national 
honor in recognition of the ‘‘cool courage, 
intelligence, quick decision and the risking 
of his own life during the disaster which be- 
fell Texas City in the chemical plant ex- 
plosions beginning April 16, 1947.” 

His devotion to duty in closing off the 
natural gas supply was instrumental in al- 
leviating suffering and preventing untold 
loss of life and property. 

Amidst the havoc and chaotic conditions 
resulting from the series of explosions, Mr. 
Williams on his own initiative not only 
closed off the main block valve controlling 
all gas entering the stricken area but ren- 
dered conspicuously effective service in his 
capacity as fire marshal. 

With 57 of the 65 men in Texas City’s 
two fire companies dead from the original 
explosion, Mr. Williams, who was. thor- 
oughly familiar with fire plug locations and 
other conditions, directed firemen brought in 
from all over south Texas to combat th 
flames. It took three days and nights ut 
ceaseless work before the dangers from 
further explosions and fire were past. 

The Beal Medal for contributing the 
best paper to Technical Section meetings of 
the Association during the year was pre- 
sented to Edward G. Boyer, manager of the 
gas department, the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. Mr. Boyer received the Beal 
Medal for his paper “Economic Production 
for Gas Loads Ahead.” 


was 
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Edward G. Boyer 


The award, a bronze medal and substan- 
tial cash payment, was presented on behalf of 
the donor, Ernest R. Acker, president, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., representing the family of 
the late W. R. Beal who established the 
award in 1897. 

Mr. Boyer’s winning paper reviewed the 
past quarter century of the manufactured gas 
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Helen F. Vernon 


industry, forecast type and composition of 
the tremendous gas loads ahead for the next 
few yeats and presented an authoritative 
evaluation of the economics of the various 
gas manufacturing processes available today. 

It contains particularly valuable informa- 
tion regarding peak load equipment and 
processes. (The full text is available in the 
recently distributed 1946 A. G. A. PROCEED- 
INGS. ) 

The Beal Medal Award Committee con- 
sisted of Colonel Hudson W. Reed, Phila- 
delphia, chairman; Dorr P. Hartson, Pitts- 
burgh, and Robert W. Hendee, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Mr. Boyer on April 16 had received the 
Walton Clark Medal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, for ‘‘notable achievements 
in the development of processes for reform- 
ing hydrocarbon gases and for his improved 
and simplified methods for calculating the 
required composition of interchangeable gas 
mixtures and for his other valuable contri- 
butions to the gas art.” 

During his 35 years with the gas business 
he has held a number of official positions 
with the A. G. A., and as a member of the 





H. P. Morehouse 


A. G. A. Gas Production Research Com- 
mittee is currently engaged in experiments 
directed toward finding more economical 
methods of producing gas. 

Under his leadership the Philadelphia 
Electric Company's gas department has pio- 
neered in development of a process for re- 
forming hydrocarbons. This work has re- 
sulted in more than doubling the capacity of 
gas production equipment and has increased 
efficiency and economy of operation. 
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Kathryn. O. Johnson 


Florence M. Hundley 





A. G. A. Gas Heating Progress Award 
sponsored by The Coroaire Heater Corp., 
Cleveland, presented to three gas utility 
men for individual achievement in the field 
of creating, maintaining and increasing con- 
sumer demand for gas house heating. 

H. P. Morehouse, assistant sales manager, 
gas, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J., was awarded first prize of 
$500 for his outstanding work in the up- 
grading of gas heating installations. 

Hall M. Henry, director, gas operations, 
NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass., 
received second prize of $250 for his study 
of the economics of a high B.t.u. gas process 
with which to supply the heating load. 

W. H. Wise, manager, domestic sales en- 
gineering, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, received third prize of $150 
for his sales and installation program for gas 
conversion burners. 

This is the first year the award has been 
made and it is planned to continue the con- 
test annually and to make five awards total- 
ling $1,000 each year. 

The jury of awards consisted of Harold 
Massey, Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, New York, chairman; E. P. Kramer, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., New York; C. S. 
Goldsmith, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; 
Clifford Stock, editor, Heating & Ventilating 
Magazine, New York, and W. M. Chamber- 
lain, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Mr. Morehouse was cited for his thor- 
ough and constructive up-grading program 
which “could be used as a pattern almost 





Hall M. Henry 
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Eleanor Lee Jones 






Gladys V. Bramblett 


universally for the betterment of the entire 
industry.” 

It included work in the development of a 
Minimum Standards Plan for the control of 
heating equipment and its installation; de- 
velopment of quality heating standards for 
architects and builders, and the design of a 
heating unit for low-cost basementless houses. 

Mr. Morehouse’s contributions to the com- 
prehensive A. G. A. “Manual of Modern 
Gas Service,’ which was developed by a 
committee which he heads, was also judged 
to be outstanding. This volume has become 
the national standard for specifying a first- 
class gas heating installation. 





W. H. Wise 


Mr. Henry was honored for his economic 
analysis of the factors underlying the de- 
cision of The Cambridge Gas Light Co. to 
make and distribute a high B.t.u. gas using 
100 percent distillate oil. By doubling the 
plant and distribution capacity, the company 
expects to solve for some time the economic 
problem of supplying large additional vol- 
umes of gas heating loads. 

While not judging the possible success of 
the technical process involved, the awards 
committee felt that “the courage displayed in 
going all-out for a process that had not been 
widely used in the industry would be a 
stimulus to others to install similar processes 
to meet heating loads.” 

Last year Mr. Henry received the Beal 
Medal for presenting the best technical paper 
at Association meetings. 

The sales and installation program for gas 


(Continued on page 498) 


























HE Employee Relations Conference spon- 

sored by the Personnel Committee, South- 
west Personnel Conference, and the Mid- 
west Personnel Conference of the American 
Gas Association, will be held at the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, November 19-20, 1947. 
Personnel executives from all of the nation’s 
gas utility companies have been invited and a 
good attendance is expected. 

Willard G. Wiegel, Personnel Director, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, will preside at the 
Monday morning session. After an official 
welcome to the city by C. H. Zachry, presi- 
dent, Southern Union Gas Co., a discussion 
titled “Operating Under the Taft-Hartley 
Law” will be led by Benjamin Werne, Coun- 
sellor of Law and Lecturer at New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Werne has written extensively on labor 
relations and collective bargaining and has 
conducted clinics on subjects growing out of 
labor relations. The latest developments un- 
der the new law, as they affect utilities will 
be reviewed 

During the afternoon session at which Fred 
H. Rauch, vice-president and director of In- 
dustrial Relations, Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., will preside the subject will be 
“Finding Out What Your Workers Think” 
under the leadership of Joe Bevis, vice-presi- 
dent, Opinion Research Corporation, Prince- 
ton, N. J. A large part of the research work 
done by his organization is in the field of 
industrial relations, and Mr. Bevis is well- 
qualified to conduct a forum on this subject. 
He will show various methods of making 
employee surveys. 

William H. Lough, president of Trade- 
Ways, Inc., will lead a discussion on ‘Mod- 


A.G.A. Employee Relations Conference 


ern Employee Training Methods” with partic- 
ular emphasis on audi-visual training aids 
and their uses for specific purposes. 

Following a reception, John C. Flanagan, 
vice-president, United Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas, will speak at a banquet on “Top Man- 
agement and Employee Relations.” 

Vernon Myers, assistant to the president, 
Sioux City Gas and Electric Co., will preside 
at the morning session on Tuesday. Fred R. 
Rauch, vice-president, Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., and C. E. Jurgensen, personnel di- 
rector, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., will lead 
discussions on Whys and Results of Job 
Evaluation, and Uses and Abuses of Employ- 
ment Tests, respectively. 

Mr. Rauch will review results of job evalu- 
ation based on experience of his own com- 
pany. Mr. Jurgensen will cover various phases 
of problems concerned with establishing a 
well-organized test program. 

W. H. Senyard, director of personnel, 
Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans, 
will preside at the afternoon session where 
the discussion subject will be ‘Trends in 
Communication with Employees.” Following 
the discussion, delegates will be shown the 
motion picture “Under These Stars,” an in- 
teresting employee relations film produced for 
Procter & Gamble. The program will close 
with a round-table discussion in which each 
delegate will be asked to report on develop- 
ments in different phases of employee rela- 
tions within his own company. 

Reservations should be made direct with 
James R. Shaffer, sales manager, Adolphus 
Hotel, mentioning the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Personnel Conference. There will be 
a registration fee of $10 to cover two lunch- 
eons, the reception and banquet. 


East Ohio Stages Novel Contest 





Eight shiny modern gas ranges on display in the main office lobby of The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, prior to the Homebakers’ Contest in which they were awarded as first prizes 


NOVEL and popular feature of the 
Cleveland Food and Home Show which 
was resumed September 18 for the first time 
since 1942, was the eight-day Homebakers’ 


Contest sponsored by The Cleveland News 
and The East Ohio Gas Company. 

An attendance of 116,639 persons was re- 
corded for the show which has been a Cleve- 
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land institution for the past 59 years. Of this 
number more than 1,400 participated in the 
baking contest. 

Eight shiny modern gas ranges were of- 
fered as prizes for the best entries—one range 
being given away each day of the contest. All 
eight first prize ranges were placed on dis. 
play in the main office lobby of The East 
Ohio Gas Co. ten days before the opening of 
the show, causing kitchen-wise women to 
stop and exclaim, “LOVE that range!”’ 

Angel food cake, devil’s food, sponge cake, 
European fancy breads, apple pie and other 
delicacies had a day set aside for entry in the 
contest. Five different home economics school 
teachers acted as judges each day, testing and 
tasting the entries placed before them on a 
70-foot table in the Public Auditorium. After- 
wards all entries were sent to charitable in- 
stitutions in Greater Cleveland. 

At the conclusion of the judging it was dis- 
covered that several among the lucky winners 
were pupils of Mrs. Ethel B. Thompson and 
Mrs. Myrtle E. Weber who have been con- 
ducting baking classes in East Ohio’s audito- 
rium since November 1942. These and other 
first, second and third place winners attended 
a luncheon with the baking class Monday, 
October 13, at which they were presented 
their respective blue, red and white ribbons. 

More than 9,000 names are recorded in the 
registration book for the classes which Mrs. 
Thompson and Mrs. Weber have conducted 
during the past five years. 


Southwest Personnel 


Leaders Meet 


TOTAL of 15 companies were repre- 

sented at the eighteenth meeting of the 
Southwest Personnel Conference of the 
American Gas Association at Tulsa, Okla, 
September 10. W. H. Senyard, personnel di- 
rector, the Louisiana Power and Light Co., 
presided as chairman. 

Highlight of the one-day conference was a 
discussion led by Fred Rauch, vice-president, 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., and chair- 
man of the A. G. A. Personnel Committee, 
on the subject, “Some Pointers on Negotia- 
tions.” The remainder of the time was de- 
voted to round-table discussions of timely 
personnel matters. 


Certification Plan Shown 


To Mortgage Bankers 


NSTALLATION of the best and most 

modern gas appliances in homes under the 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen Certification Pro- 
gram of the American Gas Association was 
outlined in an attractive A. G. A. display 
booth set up during the annual convention of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
in Cleveland, O., October 2-4. 

The booth was part of an exhibit of build- 
ing, industry and services. It contained panels 
showing the certification plan’s advantages for 
bankers, builders, buyers and gas utilities and 
pointed out that under the new plan the best 
modern gas appliances can be installed in the 
home and financed on the first mortgage. 
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Northern California 


Pipeline Projected 


RELIMINARY agreement has_ been 

reached by Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco, and El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
El Paso, Texas, for construction by the El 
Paso company of pipeline facilities to bring 
into Northern California up to 300 million 
cubic feet of natural gas a day. 

Announcement that the agreement had been 
signed was made by A. Emory Wishon, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of P. G. & E. The El 
Paso company was represented in the nego- 
tiations by its president, Paul Kayser. 

The agreement is to remain in force 25 
years. Under its provisions the El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas Co. will build a line from San Juan 
County, New Mexico, to the California-Ari- 
zona border near Needles, Calif., a distance 
of 470 miles. The line will have an initial 
daily capacity of 100 million cubic feet. 
P. G. & E. will build a new connecting line 
from the Needles terminus to the San Fran- 
cisco bay area. 

Construction of the San Juan-Needles line 
is to be completed for delivery of gas by 
January 1, 1952. Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
under the preliminary agreement, will have 
the option to receive additional supplies of 
gas up to 300 million cubic feet by 1954. 


New Publications 





@ The first printing of the attractive new 
cook book ‘‘Food is Fun,” promoting auto- 
Matic gas ranges built to “CP’’ standards, 
is rapidly being exhausted and orders are 
now being accepted for a second printing 
which will be available after the middle of 
December. 

The book contains numerous full-color 
photographs of tempting dishes and is well 
suited for use by gas utility sales and home 
service departments. 

“Food is Fun” is being offered to company 
delegates of the American Gas Association, 
advertising managers and sales managers at 
ten cents a copy (approximately 4% of cost) 
fob, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Orders 
should be addressed to the Promotion Bureau, 
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Turning on natural gas from new pipeline are: (left to right) F. T. Parks vice-president in 
charge of gas operations, Public Service Co. of Colorado; Robert W. Hendee, president, 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co.; Mayor of Denver, and J. E. Loiseau, Public Service 


Kansas-Denver Pipeline Completed 


ENVER’S second natural gas pipeline 

was Officially placed in operation Octo- 
ber 15 when Major J. Quigg Newton opened 
the huge valve which turned gas into the city 
distribution system of Public Service Co. of 
Colorado. The new 20-inch line will increase 
available supply more than 214 times, from 
83 million cubic feet per day to 215 million 
cubic feet per day when full capacity is at- 
tained. 

Natural gas was first brought to Denver in 
1928 from the Amarillo, Texas, field through 
a 340-mile pipeline. It supplies Denver and 
the pipeline of Colorado-Wyoming Gas Co., 
a subsidiary of Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, which serves territory around Denver 
and north to and including Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. 

Colorado-Wyoming Gas Co. had planned a 
second pipeline from Denver to Cheyenne 





American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ The Home Service Committee of the 
American Gas Association has announced a 
new booklet “Home Service Spotlights the 
Automatic Gas Range,” has its part in the 
current “Gas Has Got It’’ campaign. 

The booklet outlines innumerable ways for 
home service departments to establish group 
and individual contacts for promoting the 
new modern automatic gas ranges built to 
“CP” standards. 

The price of the new publication is ten 
cents a copy for home service directors, mem- 
ber company delegates, gas company sales 
managers, and “CP” range manufactures. Or- 
ders should be sent to Miss Jessie McQueen, 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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this year but delay in pipe delivery has held 
up the construction until next year. As a re- 
sult restrictions are now in effect in the towns 
and area served by Colorado-Wyoming Gas 
Company. 

It has been necessary for Public Service Co. 
of Colorado to build many miles of city 
mains to provide for present househeating 
and load growth generally. Approximately 
20,000 new househeating customers will be 
added in Denver in 1947. This compares 
with a total of about 39,000 househeating 
customers in Denver for the entire period 
prior to 1947. 

The completion of this second pipeline to 
Denver assures an ample supply of natural 
gas for many years for domestic and house- 
heating requirements as well as for commer- 
cial and industrial needs of the city. 





A. G. A. Proceedings 
Now Available 


@ Proceedings of the American Gas 
Association covering important papers 
presented at the annual convention and 
various divisional meetings during 1946 
are now available at Association head- 
quarters, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Price for members is 
$3.00 and for non-members $7.00. 
Copies of the 1945 Proceedings are still 
available and may be obtained from the 
same address. 


















Notes from F. P. C. 





Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Shreveport, La., has been granted permission 
for a permanent certificate to operate the Big 
and Little Inch pipelines for transmission of 
natural gas to both the Philadelphia and Ap- 
palachian areas. 

The corporation purchased the lines last 
February from the War Assets Administration 
for $143,127,000, subject to issuance of per- 
manent certification by the F.P.C., and cur- 
rently has been operating the lines under a 
temporary certificate of public convenience. 

In approving the permanent certificate, the 
F.P.C. noted that the corporation proposed to 
construct a number of compressor stations 
along the routes of the Big Inch from Texas 
to Pennsylvania, and the Little Inch from 
Texas to Linden, N. J., that would provide a 
pipeline capacity of 450 million cubic feet a 
day. 

Estimating the sales capacity of the lines to 
be 435 million cubic feet a day as of August 
1948, compared with contracts calling for the 
primary delivery of 420 million cubic feet 
daily, the Commission stated “there can be 
no question but that ample natural gas is 
available to meet present and future require- 
ments.” E 


Operating revenues of natural gas com- 
panies reporting amounted to $40,932,488 
in July 1947, an increase of 10.8 percent 
over the $36,943, 349 reported for the same 
month a year ago. 

Gas utility operating income for July 
1947 amounted to $4,629,714, up 21.0 per- 
cent from $3,827,629. Gross income in- 
cluding gas utility operating income, other 
utility operating income, and non-operating 
income amounted to $8,187,590, an increase 
of 4.8 percent. Net income for the month 
was $5,741,491, an increase of 13.4 per- 
cent over the $5,061,304 reported for July 
1946. 


The Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line 
Co., Inc., Longview, Texas, has filed an 
amendment application to replace its previ- 
ous application requesting authorization to 
construct a gas pipeline system extending 
from Texas gas fields to the Eastern Seaboard. 
Total estimated cost of the project has been 
increased from $130 million to $150 million. 

Facilities proposed include construction of 
a 26-inch transmission line beginning near 
Mercedes, Texas, and extending to a New 
York City delivery terminus, a distance of 
approximately 1,839 miles; construction of 
18 compressor stations with an aggregate in- 
stalled capacity of 186,000 horsepower; lat- 
eral lines to serve the Philadelphia and New 
Jersey areas, gathering lines in the Texas gas 
fields and other miscellaneous construction. 
Main line capacity would approximate 325 
million cubic feet of gas daily. 

The company proposes to supply natural 
gas to major gas companies now supplying 
consumer markets in the Eastern Seaboard 
area of New York, Pennsylvania and New 





Jersey. Principal companies to be served in- 
clude Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co. (New Jersey) 
and the Philadelphia Electric Company. In 
addition various other such companies in the 
area are proposed to be served. The gas 
would be used principally to supplement 
manufactured gas now being served. 

Hearing on the application has been set to 
open October 27 in Washington, D. C. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Dela- 
ware has applied for permission to increase 
the capacity of its natural gas pipeline system 
by 455 million cubic feet a day to serve new 
customers in eastern New York and New 
England. 

The company said it was laying a line 
parallel to its original carrier from the Rio 
Grande valley in Texas to West Virginia, 
giving it a capacity of 600 million cubic feet 
daily. It asked permission to build facilities 
that will enable it to deliver 1,055,000,000 
cubic feet a day. 

Estimated cost of the new construction is 
$150 million. 

The extension would take off from Bur- 
naugh northeasterly through Ohio to avoid 
mountainous regions in Pennsylvania. It 
would cross the northwestern tip of Pennsyl- 
vania and run through New York to a point 
south of Buffalo, thence through the Mo- 
hawk Valley to Albany, and through north- 
western Massachusetts to the Boston terminal. 








RECENTLY attended your Cleveland 
meeting, and I am of the opinion that 
your Association is doing a fine job for the 
American gas industry. Therefore I should 
like to become a member of your organiza- 
tion.” 
Southwestern Fuel Co., Sup't* 


If you are not yet an active A. G. A. mem- 
ber full information on joining will be fur- 
nished gladly by the Secretary, American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


*Name furnished upon request. 
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Indiana Utility Sponsors 
“Information Please” 





Thomas L. Kemp, general manager, Citizens 
Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind., signs 
agreement by which utility will sponsor "'In- 


formation Please’ program over Station 
WIBC. Assisting are (1. to r.) B. Morgan 
Scherer, public relations director; Elliot G. 
Peabody, sales manager; S. R. White, WIBC 


Gas Appliance Paper at 


World Power Conference 


ECENT trends in the development of 
gas appliances and the reasons for these 
trends are traced by Eugene D. Milener of 
the American Gas Association headquarters 
staff and Milton Zare of the A. G. A. Labora- 
tories, in a paper presented at the Fuel 
Economy Conference of the World Power 
Conference at The Hague, Netherlands, this 
fall. 

Sponsored by the United States National 
Committee of the World Power Conference, 
the paper projected probable trends in the fu- 
ture based on advanced technical develop- 
ments, changes in living conditions, economic 
considerations, etc. Special attention was paid 
to fuel economy and automatic features of ap- 
pliances. 

Among the subjects specifically discussed in 
the paper are factors affecting advancements, 
the gas industry’s approval requirements pro- 
gram, means for improving gas appliances, 
and fuel saving factors. The general subject 
of advances in typical appliances was broken 
down into the following classifications: do- 
mestic gas ranges, water heaters, central 
house heating, direct gas heaters, gas refrig- 
eration, hotel and restaurant gas appliances, 
and miscellaneous appliances. 


New Freedom Kitchen 
Calendar Available 


N attractive calendar for 1948 containing 
four full-color illustrations of New 
Freedom Gas Kitchens is now available 
through an organization which has made a 
speciality of calendars for the gas industry, 
Eldredge Co., 275 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 
6... ¥. 
On the back pages of the new calendar are 
valuable automatic cooking charts and recipes. 
Authentic temperature charts are included. 
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The calendar is approximately eight inches 
wide and 12 inches long. 

In lots of 1,000 to 5,000, it sells for 714 
cents each, 5,000 to 10,000 sells for seven 
cents, and in quantities of 10,000 for six cents 
each. These prices include imprint, f.o.b., 
Brooklyn, New York. In addition 9 x 10 
plain envelopes can be furnished separately at 
$10 per 1,000 lot. 

Please address all inquiries to the Eldredge 
Company. 


Pittsburgh Cadet 
Engineering Program 


ECENT engineering graduates are being 
given an opportunity to gain a broad 
practical experience in many phases of gas 
company operation through a cadet engineer- 
ing program established by the Pittsburgh 
Group of operating companies in the Colum- 
bia Gas System. 

According to Irving K. Peck, vice-president 
and general manager of these companies, the 
employment of young engineers also allows 
the companies and their customers to benefit 
from the latest engineering knowledge ac- 
quired by these graduates. 

From the University of Pittsburgh, James 
D. Slater and Paul K. Kuzma have been 
named district engineers of The Manufactur- 
ers Light and Heat Company. Mr. Slater is 
stationed in Uniontown and Mr. Kuzma in 
the Bellevue section of Pittsburgh. 

Peter H. Papastrat, Cornell University, has 
become plant engineer at Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Gas Works gas plant. Another Cornell grad- 
uate, Harry A. Lindahl, is a district engineer 
at the Millbridge St. Pittsburgh, offices of 
Manufacturers. 

West Virginia University supplied two of 
the new district engineers. Willis E. Muldrew 
has joined the Pittsburgh gas engineering 
office of The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Company and Omer B. Meadows has been as- 
signed to Wheeling as a district engineer for 
Manufacturers and the Natural Gas Co. of 
West Virginia. 


Servel Introduces 


New Recipe Book 


NEW 64-page recipe book in an attrac- 

tive two-color cover finished with water 
resistance varnish has been released by the 
Homemaker’s Institute of Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

The first feature is a section on nutrition 
carrying forward the home nutrition program 
which Servel sponsored for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the war. This sec- 
tion treats the seven basic food groups and in- 
cludes a chart showing how they should be 
stored in the refrigerator. 

The second section covers the care and 
preparation of frozen foods. The balance of 
the book is given over to recipes typographi- 
cally arranged so that all ingredients stand 
out from the balance of the directions. 

The book is being distributed free to all 
purchasers of the Servel gas refrigerator, and 
is available to anyone at ten cents a copy. 
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Gas Utility Units Win Safety Awards 


EPRESENTATIVES of four operating 

units of gas companies throughout the 
country have received Merit Awards from 
the American Gas Association for their out- 
standing achievements in accumulating one 
million cr more man-hours of work without 
a disabling injury accident. The awards, rec- 
ommended by the Association’s Accident Pre- 
vention Committee, were presented by R. H. 
Hargrove, A. G. A. president, at the second 
general session of the Association’s twenty- 
ninth annual convention. 

The gas utility divisions which received 
this national recognition and their safe op- 
eration records are as follows: 

Distribution District 4 of The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Mansfield, O., with 125 employees 
worked 3,390,641 consecutive man-hours 


from April 2, 1939, to December 31, 1946, 
without a disabling injury accident. 

The Fort Wayne Division of the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., with 178 em- 
ployees worked 1,106,712 consecutive man- 
hours from June 14, 1944, to May 14, 
1947, without a disabling injury accident. 

The telephone system of the Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, with 90 employees 
worked 1,047,986 consecutive man-hours 
from March 24, 1941, to June 30, 1947, 
without a disabling injury accident. 

The Production Department, Lease and 
Engineering, of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, O., with 70 employees worked 
1,007,112 consecutive man-hours from Jan. 
1, 1940 to Mar. 31, 1947 without a dis- 
abling injury accident. 


Oregon Ties-In With ‘‘Gas Has Got It’’ 
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Eleven participating makes of CP” ranges on display at kick-off meeting sponsored by Gas 
Appliance Society of Oregon launching tie-in with national “Gas Has Got It’ campaign 














"Miss Portland of 1947,” a popular figure in the group’s kick-off meeting, being introduced 
by Elmer Calef, the society's president. Top prizes for dealer salesmen include an_expense- 
paid trip to Mexico City by air, several other trips and numerous lesser prizes 
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"Oscar of Industry” to Con Edison 





For best public utility ad in 1946 based on an annual report, Consolidated Edison Co. of 

N. Y., Inc., received award from “Financial World.” Seated, Clarence L. Law, vice-president 

in charge of public relations, holding award; Helen M. Rockey. Standing, Raymond M. Mar- 
tin; Donald S. Jones; Paul Binner, and Henry Obermeyer 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


(Continued from page 493) 





conversion burners which won third place 
for Mr. Wise consists of a well thought-out 
plan which stimulates high quality, safe gas 
heating installations by means of a broad 
dealer program. 

Its essential features are a firm testing 
policy with a screening process to eliminate 
undesirable equipment before testing; the 
keeping of necessary service records; the 
maintenance of an effective sales engineering 
staff, and the refusal of the utility to serve 
gas to unsound installations. 


A. G. A. Home Service Achievement 
Awards sponsored by McCall's Magazine, 
consisting of cash prizes totaling $1,000 and 
bronze plaques, were presented to five win- 
ners at the Cleveland convention. 

It was the seventh annual contest spon- 
sored by McCall’s but with an entirely new 
set of regulations this year. Open only to 
gas utility home service personnel, the con- 
test is designed to stimulate greater contri- 
butions to the advancement of modern home- 
making by promoting interest in and better 
use of gas and gas appliances. 

Eleanor Lee Jones, supervisor of lectures 
and demonstrations, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, O., received $200 and a bronze 
plaque engraved with the name of the win- 
ning department and company as the winner 
of Division A. This division included home 
service departments of three or more indi- 
viduals. 

Miss Jones was cited for an outstanding 
home service lecture program entitled “‘Sell- 
ing Gas from the Platform,” which con- 
tained many novel and effective features. 

Gladys V. Bramblett, home service direc- 
tor, Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, 


Mass., was presented $200 and an engraved 
plaque as the winner of Division B which 
was confined to home service departments of 
three or less workers. 

Operating a “one-man” department in a 
territory with nearly 30,000 residential gas 
customers, Mrs. Bramblett reached nearly 
5,000 persons directly with a variety of ma- 
terial and ideas designed to promote interest 
in modern gas equipment in the home. 

Three awards of $200 each and bronze 
plaques were presented in Division C which 
was confined to individual home service de- 
partment members judged to have contrib- 
uted the most original and practical ideas 
toward the advancement of modern home- 
making through the use of modern gas 
equipment. 

The winners in this division are Mrs. 
Florence Hundley, home service director, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., El Monte, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Kathryn O. Johnson, home service di- 
rector, Rockland Gas Co., Inc., Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y.; and Helen F. Vernon, home 
service director, The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co., Bellevue, Pennsylvania. 

The idea which won national recognition 
for Mrs. Hundley was a highly successful 
sales-slanted series of home service cooking 
classes in certified dealers’ stores. 

Home service helps to G.I. brides won an 
award for Mrs. Johnson, who set up a 
kitchen clinic program and other aids for 
the extensive G.I. housing development resi- 
dents in her company’s territory. 

The third award went to Miss Vernon for 
originating a well-developed timely program 
to aid in the modernization of “hard-to- 
work-and-teach-in” Home Economics De- 
partments of schools. 

Mrs. Hundley has been a consistent winner 
in this national Home Service achievement 
contest, having won awards in three previous 
years. 
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Convention 
Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

¢National Hotel Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y. (A. G. A 
will exhibit) 

*Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

eA. G. A. Employee Relations Con. 
ference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 
*Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
Joint Convention of Gas & Electric 
Sections, Commercial & Technical 
Divisions, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee 

*New England Home Service Con- 
ference, Boston, Mass. 


DECEMBER 
eAmerican Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Annual Meeting 


1948 
JANUARY 
eA. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 

eEighth International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

¢National Association of Home 
Builders, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois (A. G. A. will exhibit) 


MARCH 

New England Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting 

Southern Gas Association, Annual 
Meeting, Galveston, Texas 


*Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 

°G.A.M.A. Annual Meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

eA. G. A. Sales Conference, Indus- 
triz! & Commercial Gas Section, 
Windsor, Canada 

*Mid-West Gas Association, Annual 
Meeting 

eJoint A.G.A.-E.E.I. National Con- 
ference of Electric and Gas Utility 


Accountants, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
National Restaurant Association 


Show, Cleveland 

Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. 

eA. G. A. Distribution and Motor 
Vehicle Conference, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

eIndiana Gas Association Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 


MAY 

eA. G. A. Natural Gas Department, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 

eA. G. A. New York-New Jersey 
Regional Gas Sales Conference, 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
NM. 

°A. G. A. Production and Chemical 
Conference, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Aecounling Sechion 


JOHN A. WILLIAMS, Chairman 


L. E. REYNOLDS, Vice-Chairman 





WALTER E. CAINE, Secretary 


Interest Runs High at Cleveland 


YEAR of intensive aciivity by the Ac- 

counting Section was culminated by the 
Cleveland convention. Under the able guid- 
ance of Section chairman, Leith V. Watkins, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., New York, 
and vice-chairman, John A. Williams, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., the 
program presented was 
interesting and informa- 
tive. 

On Monday afternoon, 
A. W. Hatch, Ebasco 
Services, Inc., New York, 
coordinator for the Gen- 
eral Activities Group, 
opened the combined 
meeting of the General 
Accounting and Property 
Records Committees and 
presented a report of the 
group’s activities during 
the year. H. D. Borger, 
The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, chairman 
of the General Account- 
ing Committee, then pre- 
sented a summarization 
of the project and sub- 
committees’ efforts for the 
past year. 

These various committees prepared papers 
on six subjects: budgets, functional and re- 
sponsibility accounting, internal auditing, ma- 
chine applications for general accounting, ac- 
counting for natural gas by-products, and 
accounting for underground storage. 

Following this report J. P. Flemming, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., presented a paper en- 
titled “A Training Program for Office Work- 
ers,” in which he stressed that the consensus 
in all industries is that employees are properly 
trained only if supervisory personnel realize 
they are part and parcel of management. As 
a consequence, he added, any training worth 
the name must start at the management level. 
A spirited discussion followed. 

W. G. Pilgrim, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, then presented a paper 
“The Determination of, and Accounting for, 
Construction Overheads.” In this connection 
Mr. Pilgrim's committee stated: “Perhaps the 
solution lies in the true cost accounting con- 
cept—the distribution of overhead costs 
strictly on the basis of the activity benefited 
without being influenced by expediency, eco- 


Williams, 
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nomic aspects or the effect on net income.” 

He quoted the United States District Court 
of Eastern New York as follows: “It is ele- 
mental industrial economics that the cost of 
land, material and labor does not represent 
the full amount that it is necessary to use in 
production or construction. That overheads 





L. E. Reynolds, The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, vice-chairman-elect ; 
Leith V. Watkins, Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co., New York, chairman; John A. 


Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse, chairman-elect 


are necessary, unavoidable and must be al- 
lowed—is recognized.” 

Mr. Pilgrim also pointed out that Account- 
ing Interpretation G-77 of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utility Commission- 
ers will be much in the foreground in the 
near future. 

The Tuesday meeting of this group cen- 
tered around two project committee reports. 
The first was that of the joint A. G. A- 
E. E. I. Project Committee on Budgets under 
the chairmanship of A. A. Cullman, Columbia 
Engineering Corp., New York, who led the 
discussion. The second was “A Suggested Re- 
vision of Accounting for Natural Gas By- 
Products.” W. H. Ainsworth, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La., was chairman 
of the Project Committee which prepared this 
report and led the discussion. There followed 
a discussion of property records led by L. E. 
Nash, Middle West Service Co., Chicago, 
chairman, Property Records Committee, which 
elicited considerable comment on the problems 
involved in underground storage. 

The joint A. G. A.-E. E. I. Taxation Ac- 
counting Committee met Monday and Tuesday 
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for a round-table discussion of current tax 
problems. C. H. Mann, Columbia Engineering 
Corp., New York, and W. S. Alt, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, presided. 
One of the features was the presentation of a 
simulated income tax return of a hypothetical 
company—The Elgas Company. It was prob- 
ably the first time in the 
history of the joint meet- 
ings that complete details 
of a return were pre- 
sented for round-table dis- 
cussion and comment. 

The return was a 100- 
page document consisting 
of narrative description 
and forms. This return 
set forth most of the 
methods and procedures 
necessary in compiling a 
utility federal income tax 
return. The effort met 
with immediate and en- 
thusiastic response from 
75 delegates who stayed 
throughout the entire ses- 
sions. This appeared to 
be easily the largest at- 
tendance in many years. 

This income tax return 
program was a distinct credit to Messrs. Mann 
and Alt and to the incoming chairmen, F. 
Freer, Jr., Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co., Newark, and H. S. Howard, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation. The presentation 
of the return was made by R. P. Fogarty, 
J. W. Balet and B. S. Rodey, Jr., of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. and J. K. Polk, attorney 
and member of the firm of Whitman, Ransom, 
Coulson and Goetz, New York. 

Special remarks regarding depreciation for 
federal income tax were made by J. B. Jem- 
ing, financial and economic consultant, New 
York. After the presentation of the return, 
discussion was led by H. D. Heiby, Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co.; R. M. Campbell, 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., New York, 
and R. M. Dodd, Ebasco Services, Incorpo- 
rated. Various members discussed the set-up 
of tax departments and H. W. Ziether, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, ex- 
plained the organization of his company’s tax 
department. The meeting closed with an ex- 
pression of appreciation to the chairmen and 
members who had prepared this return. 

The Material & Supplies Accounting Com- 














Customer Accounting speaker H. F. Hahn, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, and R. F. 
McGlone, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland 





Speaker on Budgets, A. A. Cullman, Colum- 
bia Engineering Corp., N. Y.; J. W. Mackie, 
Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington 


mittee met Monday and Tuesday under the 
chairmanship of G. B. Herr, The Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, to discuss standard 
packaging from the industry standpoint. Gen- 
eral discussion was the pattern of both ses- 
sions. 

On Monday, L. R. Michelsen, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Standard Packaging, pre- 
sented a report which was a compilation of 
current opinion. This report stated: 

“There are a great number of factors to 
be considered in standard packaging. Listed 
below are those we believe to be of the great- 
est importance: 


. How is the package stored ? 

. How is the package handled ? 

. What is the usual unit of shipment ? 
. How is inventory taken? 


awn 


It is our hope that through the adoption of 
a standard packaging program all of the Gas 
Industry will be benefited.” 

Tuesday the representatives of four major 
suppliers met with this group at the invitation 
of Mr. Herr and with the purpose of taking 
back to their companies the committee's 
thoughts on this subject. It was the hope of 
all attending that this effort would aid in the 
satisfactory solution of standard packaging 
problems. 

R. F. McGlone, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, coordinator for the Customer Ac- 
counting Activities Group, presided over un- 
usually large meetings of this group Monday 
and Tuesday. The topics discussed were 
timely and occasioned a fine response. Speak- 
ers were introduced by the Committee Chair- 
men. A. W. Fyfe, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc., chairman of the Customer Ac- 
counting Committee, introduced W. R. Seidel, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Co., who pre- 
sented a paper entitled “Uniforming Meter 
Readers.” 

In conjunction with this talk a large display 
had been arranged showing various types of 
uniforms and manuals currently in use. Mr. 
Seidel’s paper stated in part: 

“This survey is intended to illustrate the 
various practices within the industry as they 
relate to the uniforming of meter readers and 
proposes to show: 

A. To what extent meter readers are uni- 
formed, and 

B. How the expense of uniforming is appor- 
tioned between the companies and their 
meter readers.” 

An interesting and lively discussion fol- 
lowed this presentation. Participants included 
R. F. Ogburn, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles; J. T. McKay, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., and L. A. Mayo, The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Co., Hartford. 

Immediately following this discussion P. E. 
Ewers, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 
troit, chairman, Customer Relations Commit- 
tee, introduced Messrs. Yates and Meade, The 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, who gave an 
unusual presentation on the subject of ‘Super- 
visory Problems in the Development of Better 
Employee Relations.’ This was similar to a 





panel discussion limited to two people and 
was clear and forceful. It was followed by a 
sound slide film entitled “They Look To 
You.” 

On Tuesday three papers were presented to 
an even larger audience. (Ed.: The world 
series was over.) They were “Budget Plans 
for the Payment of House Heating Bills’’; “A 
Customer's View of Some Accounting 
Forms’; and ‘Collection Correspondence.” 

L. A. Horton, Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, 
chairman, Customer Collections Committee 
introduced H. A. Hahn, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., who presented the paper on budget 
plans. It elicited considerable comment and 
a member in the audience remarked, in a 
facetious manner, that his company’s custom- 
ers had been using an automatic budget for 
house heating bills for a good many years. 

Mr. Ewers, introduced H. A. Jeffs, Queens 
Borough Gas and Electric Co., Mineola, 
N. Y., who gave a commendable paper “A 
Customer's View of Some Accounting 
Forms.” The basis of this paper was a letter 
written by a good-natured but critical customer 
to the president of a utility company. It was 
well-presented and well-received. The theme 
of the paper was ably expressed:—'‘The im. 
portant point is—do the forms the companies 
send their customers meet the very simple te- 
quirement of being understandable by the 
customers who receive them?” 

Mr. Horton then introduced T. H. Million, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., who in the absence 
of W. C. Young, chairman of the Project 
Committee, presented the final paper “‘Collec- 
tion Correspondence.’ This paper brought 
out the pertinent fact that every notice or let- 
ter is a sales message and that the customer 
should be made to feel that you are offering 
him something. 

“Probably the most regrettable feature 
about collection notices’ the paper stated, “is 
that many of them do not really say anything. 
Excessive verbiage, stuffy politeness and over- 
solicitous consideration for the customer— 
tends to be meaningless and is ignored. Re- 
grets, apologies for inconvenience and similar 
expressions of concern are really looked upon 
as shams when the notice concludes with the 
stark statement that—'your account must be 
paid in..... days or service will be denied.’” 

Mr. Watkins opened the October 8 gen- 
eral session with a brief report of the year's 
work. He placed emphasis on the organiza- 





Left to right: W. R. Seidel, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; W. H. Ainsworth, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport; Harry Jeffs, Queens 
Borough Gas & Electric Co., New York; H. D. Borger, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh; J]. P. Flemming, Ebasco Services, Inc., N.Y. 
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tion of an Accounting Employee Relations 
Committee, which functioned this year as a 
subcommittee of the Customer Relations 
Committee, and reported that the Managing 
Committee had voted to raise its status to the 
level of a permanent committee. 

Also presented at this session was a report 
with recommendations regarding the establish- 
ment of a continuous service for accumulat- 
ing, editing and distributing current informa- 
tion about new developments, improved meth- 
ods, and ideas of particular interest to the 
A. G. A. and E. E. I. Accounting Sections. 
C. J. Wardell, The Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., who presented the report, served as 
co-chairmen of the Project Committee with 
J. H. W. Roper, Washington Gas Light Com- 

y. Other committee members were L. A. 
Mayo, The Connecticut Light and Power Co., 
E. N. Keller, Philadelphia Electric Co., W. R. 
Clement, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
and A. G. Burnett, New York Power and 
Light Co., Albany. 

Highlighted in the report was the follow- 
ing: “With high labor and operational costs 
currently facing the industry, the point has 
been reached in our accounting installations 
where spectacular reductions in cost are highly 
improbable. Future reductions must be made 
through improved working methods, the de- 
velopment of more efficient operations, and 
new equipment developments. 

“Time does not permit individuals to di- 
gest the numerous volumes that are published 
concerning equipment developments and 
methods; furthermore, many ideas and meth- 
ods never are publicized for the mutual in- 
terest of the public utility industry. The com- 
mittee feels that this kind of a continuous 
service has unlimited possibilities of enabling 
member companies to effect savings and 
should be made available without cost to the 
registered membership of the Accounting Sec- 
tions of the Institute and the Association and 
to others on a subscription basis.” 

In the absence of E. F. Embree, New Haven 
Gas Light Co., Mr. Watkins gave the report 
of the Nominating Committee. John A. Wil- 
liams, Niagara Hudson Power Corp., was 
nominated Section chairman and L. E. Rey- 
nolds, The Connecticut Light and Power Co., 
vice-chairman. Both were elected on an 
unanimous ballot. With a few brief remarks, 
Mr. Watkins turned over to Mr. Williams 
the chairmanship of the Section for the com- 
ing year. 

A. G. Burnett, New York Power and Light, 
introduced A. E. Lebron, assistant controller, 
Puerto Rico Water Authority, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, who expressed pleasure at being 
able to attend the convention and invited all 
delegates to Puerto Rico for their 1948 con- 
vention. 

At the conclusion of the general sessions 
luncheon, the incoming A. G. A. Accounting 
Section Committees met to prepare for the 
joint meeting Thursday with their correspond- 
ing E. E. I. Committees. At the joint meet- 
ings on Thursday, programs for the coming 
year were discussed. 

The attendance and interest at these meet- 
ings augurs well for the continued success of 
the Section in the coming year. 
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Joint A.G.A—E.E.1. Taxation Accounting Committee in one of two round-table discussions on 
current tax problems and preparation of federal income tax return 


Up and Down The Corudors 


GREAT conven- 

tion!—you can 
Say it again—Why? 
The people there 
made it so. A con- 
genial group seeking 
information and, in- 
cidentally, having a 
bit of fun. Account- 
ing Section meetings 
well attended—much interest in topics dis- 
cussed. 

The surprise meeting?—Sure, Taxation 
Committee, a group of 70, sitting all through 
Monday and Tuesday listening to words of 
wisdom from Dr. Rodey, R. P. Fogarty, et al. 
Charlie Mann and Walt Alt, co-chairmen, 
sure know how to get them out. President 
Hargrove and Managing Director Carl Wolf 
stopping in at each session—good practice— 
the boys know they are really interested. 

And speaking of public relations experts at 
work, there was Stephanie Collins, room clerk 
at the Carter, turning away the boys with no 
reservations, and they smiled—the boys— 
even though they had no place to sleep. We 
liked her style. 

Good attendance at General Accounting 
meeting—Art Hatch, Ebasco Services, pre- 
sided—did a good job. High spot Joe Flem- 
ming, Ebasco Services, “A Training Program 
for Office Workers.” Good discussion on 
timely topic. 

The Rem Rand boys—Messrs. Overstreet, 
Indianapolis, Wittikend, Chicago, Matheny, 
Pittsburgh, Lavey, Pittsburgh, Doming, N. Y., 
occupied the Carter's honeymoon suite.— 
Usual genial hospitality—we like them. 
Missed our old pal Harry Wallace from Bos- 
ton. Wally Caine, pleasant, hard-working sec- 
retary of Accounting Section and Tom Shan- 
ley, his efficient assistant, had everything in 
order.—Leith Watkins, Accounting Section 
Chairman, no worries—Ben Herr, Peoples 
Natural Gas, Pittsburgh, presided at Mate- 
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rials and Supplies meeting—not too many 
there but interesting program. 

The boys liked Weber's Restaurant—Paul 
Fleming, Lee Mayo, and Herb Barnes of The 
Connecticut Light and Power at one table, 
and at another the N. Y. State Gas and Elec- 
tric group, Joe Farley, Ray Rudy, Bill Ben- 
nett, Ed Hoff, and a Roper Range representa- 
tive, Claude Vollmayer. 

Carter's Coffee Shop—incoming chairman 
John Williams and a group of friends, after 
spinning around all day, quite willing to sit 
down and relax over a tasty bite. 

Dropped in on the Customers Accounting 
group—Ralph McGlone, East Ohio Gas, 
Cleveland, had the gavel and used it. Bill 
Seidel’s (Rochester Gas and Electric) paper 
on “Uniforming Meter Readers” created 
plenty of discussion, everybody in the act— 
Ed Eberle, Public Service of New Jersey, 
R. F. Ogborn, Southern California Gas, Los 
Angeles, Joe McKay, New Orleans Public 
Service, C. R. Brewer, Consumers Gas, To- 
ronto, a host of others from all over the 
country. This paper backed up with a nice 
display of pictures of meter readers in uni- 
forms obtained from many companies. 


Panel Session 


Liked the presentation “They Look to 
You” by E. L. Yates and Ken Meade of Gen- 
eral Motors, sort of a panel session with two 
people—questions and answers, to our mind, 
a little long, but the audience held and that’s 
what counts. 

Ran into former accounting section assist- 
ant, Gladys Hanshaw, busy as a bee, dressed 
as usual in the latest Fifth Avenue creation. 
Speaking of pleasant people, an orchid to 
Ann McManus, home service director, East 
Ohio Gas, pleasing personality, handles her- 
self well and knows her stuff. Glad to have 
talked with former Accounting Section Secre- 
tary Orville Brewer and charming wife—nice 

(Continued on page 520) 
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C. S$. STACKPOLE, Chairman 


W. M. JACOBS, Vice-Chairman 


F. W. WILLIAMS, Secretary 


Residential Program Highlights 


HE past year of Association and Residen- 

tial Gas Section activity can be referred to 
as a “year of development,” reported W. M. 
Chamberlain, retiring chairman, during the 
Residential Gas Meeting at the Cleveland con- 
vention. 

“I think we can now see some evidence 
that we're beginning to win the production 
fight for peace,” Mr. Chamberlain declared. 
“We all know that gas has got it. Before too 
long we should be able to say, ‘We've got gas 
—as much as we want!’”’ 

The streamlined meeting opened with the 
chairman's review of basic developments in 
Residential Gas Section activities. A fast 
tempo was maintained throughout by guest 
speakers who presented their talks in an un- 
usually forceful manner. 

Some of the extensive achievements which 
Mr. Chamberlain touched upon included the 
organization of 11 regional ‘Gas Has Got It” 
meetings, an extensive home service program 
including three regional workshops, three 
sales conferences attended by approximately 
2,000 delegates, and numerous completed 
studies and plans by individual committees 
and subcommittees. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
presented by J. J. Quinn, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., chairman, was accepted by the 
delegates. Chester S. Stackpole, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
was elected to succeed Mr. Chamberlain, and 





Wallace M. Chamberlain (left), Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., chairman, Residential Gas 
Section; Chester S. Stackpole (center). Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, chairman-elect; W. M. Jacobs, Southern California Gas Co., vice-chairman-elect 


W. M. Jacobs, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, was elected vice-chairman. 

The first guest speaker, Frank C. Smith, 
president, Houston Natural Gas Corp., an- 
swered the question ‘““What About All-Year 
Gas Air Conditioning?’ with a talk backed 
up by conviction. (The text of Mr. Smith's 
speech is carried in this issue.) 

“We have always conditioned air in every 
part of our country,” he stated. ‘Mostly these 
conditioning efforts have been in the direc- 





Professional models illustrating fundamental points in New Freedom Gas Kitchen Certifica- 
tion Program outlined by C. S. Stackpole, chairman-elect, A. G. A. Residential Gas Section 
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tion of heating air in the winter and agitat- 
ing it in the summer. 

“From the old expedient of air blown 
across melting ice, we have progressed to the 
precise control, through scientific methods, of 
temperature and humidity and the controlled 
circulation of such air in home, business 
house and industrial plant.” 

Year-round air conditioning is one of the 
best load builders ever developed for the gas 
industry, Mr. Smith declared, and the indus- 
try should have leaped at the opportunity to 
take the full production of available air con- 
ditioners and put the units to work building 
load. 

“Just don’t try to tell me it can’t be sold”; 
he added, “we are selling it; Lone Star is 
selling it; New Orleans Public Service is sell- 


ing it—but we are not doing the job any too @ 


well either, considering our sales potential 


and comparing it to the sales made to exist 7 


ing construction in restricted territory.” 


Mr. Smith showed that the value of alk 4 


year gas air conditioning was so great that 


bi 


every effort should be made to prepare for 
this load where gas is furnished for house) 


heating. 


“In our territory,” he said, “lots of homes ™ 


are built with duct work installed, but with 


heating and cooling units to be installed’ 
later; and in view of the increased cost ofF 


equipment today, you may find ready coopera 


tion among architects and builders to that) 


” 


end. ... 
In a smoothly flowing and convincing pres 


entation, Mildred Clark, home service diret) 
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tor, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, told 
the delegates of the flexibility of the home 
service program as it operates throughout the 
country. 

Home service is a definite contribution to 
home making, she declared and should play a 
vital part in helping the housewife to re- 
duce the number of hours on household 
chores. 

She showed that home service has great 
new contacts and new opportunities to sup- 
plement its activities and program offerings. 
Local housewives should be encouraged to 
make full use of utility kitchens and plat- 
forms and only the best quality gas appli- 
ances should be shown to the public or sold 
to the schools. 

Among other trends which Miss Clark 
noted was the increasing need for particular 
appeal to G. I. wives—"the homemakers of 
tomorrow.” The application and use of frozen 
foods and new utensils should be demon- 
strated for the average home. Dealers need 
assistance as never before, she added, and a 
dealer salesman’s class seems to be the an- 
swer. Salesmen should be encouraged to actu- 
ally use the equipment they sell, she con- 
tinued. 

The incoming chairman, C. S. Stackpole, 
was next speaker with a clearcut explanation 
of the New Freedom Gas Kitchen Certifica- 
tion Program which promises to become one 
of the industry’s most important merchandis- 
ing efforts. 

Mr. Stackpole traced the early stages of the 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen Program and 
pointed out the progress made in associating 
the automatic gas kitchen with the modernity 
which housewives seek for their homes. More 
than 12 million families using gas for cook- 
ing now have access to kitchen planning as- 
sistance through their own local gas com- 
panies. 

As a natural outgrowth of this present pro- 
gram, he remarked, the industry has turned 
to a definite merchandising phase equally im- 
portant to home remodelling and new home 





Mildred Clark, home service director, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co., shown addressing 
Section on “Doing What Comes Naturally” 


construction. Four national requirements set 
up for certification are: 


. Scientific planning 

. Automatic gas cooking 

. Automatic gas refrigeration 

. Automatic gas water heating sized to take 
care of the needs of automatic washers and 
dishwashers 


ma wn 


In a dramatic and highly popular innova- 
tion, ten professional models were used to 
illustrate the four national requirements for 
certification and the following six groups 
which will benefit from the certification pro- 
gram: builders, architects, bankers, house- 
wives, dealers and utilities. 

Realizing that immediate postwar home 
construction was entirely inadequate, Mr. 
Stackpole pointed out the present reluctance 
of people to buy sub-standard homes at in- 
flated prices and cautioned utilities to use the 


new Certification Program only for homes 
which give promise of adequate living. “This 
program,’ Mr. Stackpole said, ‘represents 
our best and should be associated only with 
those homes where you honestly believe 
people will enjoy living and thus be happy 
with a kitchen you have certified.”’ 

This program offers gas utilities an oppor- 
tunity of making long-range promotional 
plans which will include cooperative efforts 
with architects, builders, bankers, dealers and 
manufacturers and will give customers a buy- 
ing guide that will be eagerly sought. “To 
the customer,” he said, “it means also twen- 
tieth-century living the moment she starts 
housekeeping, as well as slower depreciation 
and higher re-sale value.” 

“It’s Later Than You Think” was the title 
of a searching analysis of business conditions 
prepared by Harry Boyd Brown, president, 
Good House Stores, Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Brown was unable to attend due to illness 
but his paper was widely distributed. 

The much-talked-about buyer's market is 
not coming, he wrote “it is here, and it is 
here with growing intensity!” 

On the all-important subject of getting 
turnover of merchandise in this buyer’s mar- 
ket, Mr. Brown stated that the biggest factor 
is retail sales promotion. 

“Every manufacturer in business should 
make it a point to have four or five retail 
sales promotions put on every year simultane- 
ously through thousands of dealers over the 
country. Retail sales promotion, put on simul- 
taneously and intelligently by the manufac- 
turer, will keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing.” 

He appealed for advertising packed with 
persuasive selling, punch and human inter- 
ests, and for aggressive and intelligent sell- 
ing. 

The world’s greatest salesman, he con- 
tinued, “is a retail salesman who really knows 
his stuff, who is really interested in the prod- 
uct he is selling and who really understands 
consumer psychology.” 


Winners of A. G. A. Home Service Achievement Award are guests of honor at luncheon given by McCall's Magazine, sponsor of award 








Early-risers at home service breakfast received buttonhole roses and copies of booklet, “Home Service Spotlights the Automatic Gas Range” 


Home Service Looks Ahead 


Streamlined breakfast and round-table sessions at convention disclose 


contributions to “Gas Has Got It” plus additions to home service repertoires 


HE important part which home service 

plays in the gas industry’s powerful “Gas 
Has Got It’’ campaign was the central theme 
of a streamlined home service breakfast on 
Tuesday, October 7, during the Cleveland 
convention. 

Approximately 380 early risers found their 
places at the breakfast tables gayly decorated 
with red “buttonhole” roses presented by 
manufacturers of automatic gas ranges built 
to “CP” standards. A gift-wrapped package 
occupied the center of each table exciting con- 
siderable curiosity. 

Mrs. Mary Belle Burnett, home service di- 
rector, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
presided in her capacity as chairman of the 
Home Service Committee, guiding the abbre- 
viated program so that delegates could attend 
a general session at 9:30. Eighteen home 
service directors assisted as breakfast hostesses. 

When the time finally came to unlock the 
gift packages delegates found inside first 
copies of the new booklet, “Home Service 
Spotlights the Automatic Gas Range.” 

This newest promotional piece outlines the 
many varied opportunities open to gas com- 
pany home service departments for telling 
women the superior features of automatic gas 
cookery. Association officials R. H. Hargrove, 
president, H. Carl Wolf, managing director, 
and W. M. Chamberlain, chairman of the 
Residential Gas Section, in turn commended 
the work of Home Service Committee mem- 


bers in making the booklet available for tie-in 
with the nationwide gas range campaign. 

Specialized activities current in home serv- 
ice operation were described in detail during 
an interesting six-part round-table at the 
Hotel Statler on Tuesday afternoon. 





Mary Huck, home service field supervisor, 

The Obio Fuel Gas Co., using new dealer 

kit to illustrate dealer cooperation talk. Eighty- 
four pieces of equipment are included 
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Lead-off feature of the program was a two- 
part discussion of ‘Home Service in Dealer 
Cooperation” opened by J. M. Humphreys, 
business promotion manager, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, and completed by 
Mary Huck, field supervisor in the Home 
Service Department of the same utility. 

Mr. Humphreys enumerated the many dif- 
ferent ways in which home service plays an 
effective part in successful dealer cooperation 
programs, indicating the service value of home 
calls, training of dealer salesmen in customer 
attitudes, and store demonstrations. 

Miss Huck gave a dramatic dealer demon- 
stration using a ‘‘dealer kit’’ which resembles 
a Suitcase and contains 84 pieces of equip- 
ment to point up various ways of making 
range features clear to women visitors. 

On the subject, ‘Teen-Agers,” Eleanor 
Morrison, home service director, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, and 
formerly city supervisor of home economics 
in that city, stated that programs for high 
school girls must be geared to their particular 
interests and organizations. 

Work with young people is an important 
part of the Grand Rapids utility's home serv- 
ice department and special distributive mate- 
rial such as the booklet “Date Tricks in the 
Kitchen,” play up foods most enjoyed by 
teen-agers. Menus fit into their social activi- 
ties and the language is phrased to teen-age 
taste. 
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Arnold G. Burr, sales manager, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., Green Bay, Wis., de- 
E scribed the “School Kitchen Replacement 
F Plan” used in the territory served by his 
company. The plan is vividly explained in a 
printed booklet employing question-and-an- 
" swer technique and including the contract un- 
der which new equipment for school labora- 
tories can be made available for use in food 
classes. 

“Women Have Ideas,” a thought provok- 
| ing address by Helen Robertson, home eco- 
nomics editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
| showed the similar opportunity and obli7a- 
tion of the printed page and the home service 
— demonstration to keep American women in- 
© formed on newsworthy happenings in mud- 
m ern living. 

What women want to read or what they 
want to hear, she said, should be carefully 
studied and presented in order to make the 











of bananas. These soon will be available to 
theaters throvghout the country. 

Miss Lindman has received the cooperation 
of several service home service departments 
in the American Gas Association in setting 


up facilities for the food pictures. She stated 
that recipe folders on banana cookery would 
be available shortly for distribution among 
gas companies in cities where the “‘shorts’’ are 
shown. 





Head-table speakers and guests at the annual home service breakfast were introduced by Mrs. 
Mary Belle Burnett (second from left), chairman of the A. G. A. Home Service Committee 








best possible use of the homemaker’s time 
vm and attitude. ~ 
As one answer to the question—are large 
or small audiences in home service the most REGULATION OF 
profitable?—the publicity value of large 
theater cooking schools was emphasized by GAS UTILITIES 
Ardis Hubbs, home service director, Minne- (Continued from page 491) 
apolis Gas Light Company. Such events, she ; : 
added, are valuable for creating good rela- high discovery rates the curve of reserve 
tions between the gas company, the contribut- _life-expectancy will turn downward. 
ing sponsors and neighborhood people who When the certificate provisions of the 
attend. — ; Natural Gas Act were amended in 1942, 
In Minneapolis the neighborhood theater. ; ; ; 
cooking school has become an annual occa- it was intended that those in competi- 
sion which women look forward to each year. tion with the industry should be en- 
As round-table chairman, Mrs. Burnett also titled to present their legitimate inter- 
introduced to the afternoon audience, Ina ects for the consideration of the Com- 
Lindman, home economics director of the ee 
United Fruit Co., New York, who briefly ex- aaseon. There was, however, no grant 
ne plained new movie “‘shorts’’ on the cooking of authority to control the use of gas, 
tr 
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ge Mrs. Mary Belle Burnett, home service director, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., presia- 
ing at afternoon Round-Table session as J]. M. Humphreys, business promotion manager, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, opens discussion of home service in dealer cooperation 
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either to protect the markets of other 
fuels or to further broad economic or 
social purposes. 

The Commission has recognized and 
respected the Congressional intent. It 
has not sought to control ‘end use’ in 
the sense in which that term has been 
used in the gas industry. In certificate 
proceedings it has properly insisted that 
the nature of the demand for gas is an 
element bearing upon public conveni- 
ence and necessity, but it has several 
times stated that “the economic impact 
(of its action) upon the coal industry, 
the railroads, and those employed in 
these industries constitutes just one of 
the factors to be taken into account in 
this determination.” 

The Commission has been active in 
shortage situations to prevent undue dis- 
crimination and to assist in alleviating 
hardship. It could not properly have 
done less. 

I hope that it will be possible for the 
Commission to avoid going farther into 
these matters of gas supply and service. 
I would much prefer to see gas usage 
governed by the interplay of economic 
forces than according to patterns im- 
posed by an authority which, to wisely 
plan and control the fuel economy of 
the Nation, would need superhuman 
gifts of prophecy and wisdom. 

The answer on this score lies largely 
in your hands. What is called for im- 
mediately is a curb on the expansion of 
market demands, at least until transmis- 
sion capacity has a chance to catch up. 
This is something which management 
should initiate and for which it should 
assume responsibility. 











LEON OURUSOFF, Chairman 


BERNARD T. FRANCK, Vice-Chairman 


MAHLON A. COMBS, Secretary 


Convention Program Scores Bullseye 





New officers of the Industrial & Commercial Gas Section: Bernard T. Franck, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co. (left), vice-chairman, and Leon Ourusoff, Washington Gas Light Co., chairman 


HE 1947 Convention of the American 

Gas Association was a streamlined high 
speed affair and the session of the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section was no excep- 
tion. The program committee under the 
chairmanship of John C. Dorsey, The East 
Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, assisted by Wil- 
liam H. Frick, American Stove Co.; Stanton 
T. Olinger, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co.; Harry A. Sutton, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., and George A. Uhlmeyer, lowa— 
Illinois Gas & Electric Co., selected a high 


Leon Ourusoff (left) with John F. Vic- 
tory, executive secretary, National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, who 


talked on Very High Speed Flight 


calibre of speakers on pertinent subjects. 
The Section’s part of the program began 
with a luncheon attended by more than 250 
gas men and equipment manufacturers. Karl 
Emmerling, retiring chairman of the Section, 
presided. The luncheon speaker was Louis 
Ruthenburg, president, Servel, Inc., whose 
address, “Where Do We Go From Here,” 
was both timely and inspiring. He quoted 
several reviews of John Gunther's book, “In- 
side U.S.A.,”" in which present conditions 
and thinking in America are described as a 


John C. Dorsey (right), The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land, chairman of the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section’s Program Committee, lunching with his asso- 


ciates, H. Apthorp (left) and Paul Burkett (center) 
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state of ‘‘mixedupness.” He then itemized 
some of the causes of this condition and 
some of the remedies that might be applied 
to present day trends. 

Mr. Ruthenburg stated that a continuation 
of the American way of life depends almost 
entirely on securing a cooperative effort by 
consumers, employees and investors to meet 
influences from outside the country. He con- 
cluded that any crystal gazing into the fu- 
ture could be made with some degree of 
accuracy if the vagaries and cussedness of 
human nature were predictable so that the 
best plans of economists would not be upset 
by unexpected psychological reactions. 

Starting the afternoon program was dy- 
namic Colonel Paul P. Logan, director of 
food research, National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, whose “America Eats Out’’ gave vital 
facts on foods, equipment and service im- 
portant to gas industry men serving the pub- 
lic feeding field. 

He stated that a recent study estimated 
that the percentage of consumer disposable 
income for food will rise from 6.6 percent 
in 1940 to 7.4 percent in 1960. This means, 
he stated, that the public feeding industry 
will receive a much larger fraction of the 
consumer dollar. The gas industry should 
be cognizant of this trend. 

Colonel Logan further mentioned a trend 
to mechanization of kitchen operations which 
was of great interest to both restaurant peo- 
ple and equipment manufacturers. He con- 
cluded with the statement that the public 
feeding industry is the largest potential cus- 
tomer of the gas industry and ranks second 
to none in contributing to the health and 
welfare of our citizens. 


Col. Paul P. Logan, director food ¢ 
search, National Restaurant Association, 
chatting with John J. Bourke, A. G. A. 


commercial cooking promotion head 
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Head table luncheon guests: Col. Logan 
(left), D. A. Hulcy (center), president, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas; Louis Ruth- 
enburg, president, Servel, Inc., speaker 


Another speaker from outside of the gas 
industry was John F. Victory, executive sec- 
retary, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Washington, D. C., who gave 
many reasons why America should have ab- 
solute control of the air, and outlined what 
was being done through research to attain 
this end. He described the many problems 
to be overcome in developing aircraft capable 
of supersonic speeds and in particular the 
role which metallurgists will have in de- 
veloping new alloys to meet shock and en- 
gine temperatures when supersonic speeds 
are attained. By inference, Mr. Victory let 
his hearers understand that the gas industry 
could play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the new metals and alloys that will 
be required. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
industrial and commercial gas session was 
the number of valuable talks by speakers 
from outside the industry. This was par- 
ticularly true of the next speaker, Ralph A. 
Sherman, assistant director, Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute. His paper, “Looking Ahead 
in the Fuels Supply,” gave a clear picture 
of how demand for various fuels is depend- 
ent on the economic condition of the country. 
He stated that the trend was definitely to 


Managing Committee guests: H. E. G. Watson (left), 
Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto; R. L. French (center) 
and R. M. Perkins, both Union Gas Co. of Canada, Lid., 
which will be host to Section'’s April sales conference 


the completely automatic in home heating 
and that the extent of the nation’s gas re- 
serves would be linked to economics. 

Mr. Sherman gave some interesting facts 
on the volume of coal used by manufactured 
gas companies and what the coal consump- 
tion would be if our natural gas supply had 
to be replaced by manufactured gas. He also 
stated the significance of production of syn- 
thetic gasoline from natural gas, and showed 
what research was being conducted to meet 
conditions in the event natural gas reserves 
reach a low point. 

Lone gas man among the speakers was 
Ralph S. Wenner, industrial sales manager, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., who reviewed 
recent conditions necessitating curtailment of 
gas service in a paper entitled, ‘Maintain- 
ing Good Relations During Critical Times.” 

Mr. Wenner gave specific examples of how 
customer relations in this regard were han- 
dled by his company and exhorted his listen- 
ers to go out and tell their customers the 
truth about present conditions and to explain 
what is being done in each community to 
bring back normal service. 

He concluded his outstanding paper by 
saying: “These circumstances, which in all 
likelihood will prevail for at least another 





Frank H. Adams (left), president, Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Leon Ourusoff 
(center), Ralph A. Sherman, assistant 
director, Battelle Memorial Institute 
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Ralph S. Wenner (left), industrial sales 
manager, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, 
who gave one of the outstanding addresses, 
had M. A. Combs, Section secretary, as host 


year or two, have been extremely trying ones; 
and yet, for all of that, they seem to hold in 
them elements which, if properly used, can 
be made to result in a better understanding 
with our customers than we ever had be- 
fore. By sensing this and acting upon it, 
these critical times can be made to serve 
the purpose of not only maintaining good 
relations but actually bettering them.” 


More than 250 gas men and equipment manufacturers attended the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section’s convention luncheon on October 7 
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Slides Show Commercial Gas Cooking 


John D. Haverkamp, representing the A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, show- 

ing one of 25 slides during an illustrated talk at Louisiana Hotel Association convention, 

New Orleans, September 17. Mr. Haverkamp discussed improvements in the latest models of 
commercial gas cooking equipment and cited delivery dates for the appliances 


BUILDING INDUSTRY— 
WIDE COOPERATION 


(Continued from page 486) 
central heating equipment on which the 
final selection of gas or oil could be 
left to the purchaser. Now in many 
areas this is the only type of equipment 
which can be sold. 

The heating equipment dealer—the 
fellow whom you taught to sell auto- 
matic heating, the fellow many of you 
announced would do your postwar sell- 
ing—is being forced to sell oil and coal 
equipment in order to stay in business. 
Many have their working capital tied up 
in inventory stocks of gas equipment 
which will take many months to move 
in present partial or completely cur- 
tailed markets. 

To stay in business they have turned 
to the sale of competitive fuel equip- 
ment. Many of them like it. They are 
making a profit by staying in business as 
brokers of equipment, without loyalty to 
or preference for any type of fuel or 
make of heating equipment. These sales- 
men may continue as brokers unless 
price tips the balance in favor of gas, or 
you work out and put into operation 
now an effective program to keep these 
dealers interested in the business of sell- 
ing gas heating service. 

It is my prediction that unless such 
cooperation is given now, when an ade- 


quate supply of gas is available, the gas 
utilities will have to return to the mer- 
chandising of gas appliances, and par- 
ticularly heating equipment, because it 
will take too long and prove too costly 
to try to recover lost ground and organ- 
ize an effective sales force dependent on 
dealer cooperation. 

Fourth, there is evidence of a serious 
need for a change in the emphasis 
placed by regulatory bodies on the im- 
portance of continuous rate reductions, 
and a more realistic appraisal of the 
problems of sound expansion to meet 
these demands for increased service. 

It is certainly a paradoxical situation: 
the public is clamoring for gas service; 
the cost of house heating with natural 
gas is equal to or less than the cost of 
heating with coal; and the regulatory 
commissions are, at least in some cases I 
know of, unwilling to allow rates or fair 
principles of setting rates which either 
assure the allowable earnings they have 
established or give a sound basis for in- 
vestment for further expansion. It is cer- 
tainly an artificial situation which is an 
obvious hurdle to sound financing and 
expansion. 

Competition has always been the an- 
swer to any unwillingness by utilities to 
extend service. But who is willing to run 
competing lines when the only hurdle is 
inequitable rates to existing companies ? 
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It seems a situation is developing in 
which these commissions themselves are 
denying extension of service to the pub- 
lic which they are supposed to assure. 

It would be much simpler I know if 
we could ignore the need of additional 
capital investments for plant expansion 
and new pipelines and the expenditure 
of energy that an expanding industry 
imposes. The status quo has its appeal. 
Here, however, is the real challenge to 
our initiative and our confidence in the 
gas industry and its future. The progress 
the gas industry has made and the pres- 
ent acceptance of gas service is a fair in- 
dex of our opportunities and of the dif. 
ficulty of our present problems. 

Every industry, I presume, runs into 
its “Battle of the Bulge.’’ But the public 
is not going to understand your position 
in these reverses in this competitive battle 
or your intentions unless you tell them 
about it and show them you have some 
plans. You can’t say, “Just forget us for 
two or three years.” You have some 
allies whom you need in your present 
dilemma and future campaigns. It is 
easier to hold them than to attempt to 
replace them with others later. 

Out of all this, however, stands one 
dominating fact that no one can dis- 
count, and especially you: the gas indus- 
try has never been in a better position 
than it is today to merit confidence 
within its own ranks and the faith of the 
public it serves. It takes the same cour- 
age and guts to carry that responsibility 
that it did to achieve it. Let's keep it 
working. 


OVEN CONTROLS 
(Continued from page 484) 
ranges as would govern application of 
a conventional snap-acting design. 

The investigation was further broad- 
ened by consideration of other factors 
such as those produced by flue and sec- 
ondary air control. It included a study 
of application of secondary air dampers 
and flue dampers to a snap-acting con- 
trolled oven and use of a proportional 
flue damper in conjunction with 4 
graduating thermostat. Results attained 
are discussed in detail and presented 
along with experimental data in Re 
search Bulletin No. 44. 

Copies of Research Bulletin No. 4 
can be secured from the A. G. A. Test- 
ing Laboratories at a cost of $1.75 post 
paid. 
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Technical Men Tackle Basic Problems 


HE keynote of the American Gas Asso- 

ciation convention, ‘““Gas Has Got It,” 
was carried into the Technical Section meet- 
ings at the Little Theatre Auditorium in 
Cleveland, October 6-8. 

C. S. Goldsmith, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Section chairman, opened the first ses- 
sion with a statement of the tremendous job 
ahead which calls for the enlargement of 
plants and distribution systems. He mentioned 
that today’s problem brings back to mind the 
1925 Convention slogan, “What Will Gas Be 
in the Future?”” The industry must make its 
surveys and plan its plant and distribution 
expansion programs accordingly, he stated. 

Mr. Goldsmith reported on the outstanding 
activity of his four committees in arranging 
for manuals so that new committees and their 
chairmen would know proper Association 
procedures. He also paid tribute to all men 
who had assisted on the technical programs 
as well as committee members and the 
A. G. A. staff. 

An address by Hudson W. Reed, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., A. G. A. Presi- 
dent-elect, emphasized the importance of tech- 
nical men acquainting themselves with the 
workings of other departments. House heat- 
ing was mentioned as an example where the 
importance of a cheap peak load gas com- 
pares with the bad effects of shutting off the 
industrial load. Other factors involved are 
financing, servicing, etc. 

Mr. Reed further stated that rate increases 
are still considered small by the customer as 
long as he can be impressed by such good 
servicing as proper adjusting of water heaters. 
However, he said, there exists a lack of 
unanimity in servicing since some companies 
give total free service while others give free 
service only for the equipment sold by the 
company. The growth due to the household 
customer is the ‘‘bread and butter’’ of the in- 
dustry. Items such as deep freeze and air con- 
ditioning are also” important, he added. 

Mr. Reed stressed the need of showing in- 
terest and then passing that interest along to 
the public by means of dealer contacts and 
national advertising. The industry still has 
Many growing pains, he stated. 

. D. Connor, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., chairman, presented the report of the 
Motor Vehicle Committee in which he stated 
that one of the 75-inch service bodies de- 
signed by the subcommittee had been on dis- 
play during Annual Distribution—Motor Ve- 
hicle Spring Conference. 
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A report by the subcommittee headed by 
S. F. Gale, in conclusion, mentioned that the 
burden of standardization rests on the opera- 
tors as they must be flexible in their thinking 
and willing to compromise or standardization 
could not become successful. 

H. O. Mathews, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Chicago, discussed ‘Motor Transportation in 
the Gas Industry.’” Mr. Mathews believes that 
any operation in the gas industry can be done 
better and cheaper if you can put it on 
wheels. With this in mind, fleet operators 
should band together he declared, and insist 


on further developments in the automotive in- 
dustry whereby labor-saving devices under 
the general heading of transportation will be 
made available to industry. 

A paper by H. J. Sterk, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, entitled “The 
Objectives of the Meter Engineer,” stressed 
six points of responsibility: 

1. Purchase of new meters calls for a com- 
prehensive study of territory to be served so 
that proper sizes are ordered; 

2. Retirement of meters requires a con- 
demnation program from basic engineering 





Technical Section Officers: Left to right, S. J]. Modzikowski, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, incoming vice-chairman; A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., incoming 
chairman, and C. §. Goldsmith, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., chairman 





Representing the Motor Vehicle Committee: M. C. Alves, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, vice-chairman, and B. D. Connor, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., chairman 
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facts obtained from adequate cost, perform- 
ance and other related records; 

3. The performance of meters in service is 
governed by shop repair practice or policy. 
These are constantly being changed as new 
method of repair and materials are being in- 
vestigated ; 

4. The design and operation of the meter 
shop requires modern buildings and new 
equipment which speeds up stripping and 
cleaning meters; : 

5. The methods of installing meters call 
for specifications for purchase of meter bars 
and general rules relative to meter location 

> based upon effect on meter performance; 

6. Meter repair policy is based on com- 
plete history and operational records as well 
as long-range planning of future repair pro- 
grams. 

Presentation of the Distribution Commit- 
tee report by J. H. Collins, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., chairman, followed. Mr. Col- 
lins reported on the Distribution and Motor 
Vehicle Spring Conference in Cleveland last 
April. 


Christman and Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, both The East Ohio Gas 


Copies of the complete report were made 
available, including reports of the various 
subcommittees: Report on Construction and 
Maintenance, E. L. Henderson, United Gas 
Corp., Houston, chairman; Report on Meters 
and Metering, R. A. Seifert, The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co., chairman; Work on 
Customers Premises, T. J. Perry, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., chairman; Cast Iron 
Standards, C. C. Jones, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., chairman; Pipe Coatings and 
Corrosion, R. F., Hadley, Susquehanna Pipe 
Line Co., Philadelphia, chairman; Distribu- 
tion Design and Development and Pressure 
Control, A. W. Johnston, Washington Gas 
Light Co., chairman. 

F. J. Hall, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
presented a paper on “Light Weight Service 
Trenchers.”’ He said that answers to question- 
naires were received from 82 companies after 
the need for a practical service trencher had 
been discussed at a recent distribution con- 
ference. After analyzing these answers, the 
A. G. A. subcommittee on Construction and 





Left to right: T. A. Bradley, Kansas City Gas Co.; C. C. Barr, Consolidated Gas Electric 


Light & Power Co. of Baltimore: 


B. D. Connor, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; C. R. Graves, 


Long Island Lighting Co.; G. P. Jackson, New England Gas & Electric Association; A. D. 
Harrison, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; J]. M. Pickford, Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
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Left to right: Burgess Manchester, Metropolitan Utilities District, O maha; Dr. A. R. Powell, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh; S. Green, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; H. B. Andersen, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co.; James W. 
Co., Cleveland; W. E. Churchill, Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 


Maintenance feel sure that progress is being 
made towards the development of these new 
trenchers. 

A. B. Lauderbaugh, The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, concluded 
Monday's Technical session with a paper on 
“Handling and Storage of products, noting 
the tremendous increase in the demand of 
LP-gases since 1936 when only 111 million 
gallons were used for domestic and utility 
purposes. Today the demand is 13 times as 
much, while tank cars for deliveries have only 
doubled in a similar period. Thus the storage 
problem of these gases becomes more and 
more acute. Few companies can promise regu- 
lar winter deliveries so extra storage becomes 
one answer while speed in loading and un- 
loading becomes another. 

Mr. Lauderbaugh called on everyone to em- 
ploy Imagineering after which engineering 
would take care of itself. By this method of 
reasoning, three means of storage present 
themselves; (a) refrigeration (b) buried 
tank, and (c) use of underground cavities. 
Each method has definite disadvantages which 
might be corrected. 

On Tuesday the Manufactured Gas Depatt- 
ment held a joint meeting with the Technical 
Section which was presided over by Hudson 
W. Reed, chairman. His first speaker was the 
newly-elected chairman, H. H. Cuthrell, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., on “What Natural 
Gas can do for the Manufactured Gas In- 
dustry.” 

Mr. Cuthrell stated the problem his com- 
pany faced starting with the talk of natural 
gas coming to Brooklyn near the end of the 
serious 1946 coal strike. 

He stated that Brooklyn Union went for 
the house heating load in 1936 and had 15, 
000 such customers at the start of the wat. 
The company cannot drop its target now 
and rely solely upon natural gas to meet its 
problems. 

Natural gas will give economy to fuel costs 
as present oils used for enrichment have 
doubled in price and changeover only calls 
for a small investment, he showed. Mr. Cuth- 
rell pointed out that flexibility of natural gas 
was a big factor so that requirement as to 
gravity and B.t.u. are readily acquired. Use of 
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natural gas will also be a big advantage in 
saving of labor costs for fuel handling, clink- 
ering and charging machines. 

E. S. Pettyjohn, director, Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago, speaking of ‘‘Possibili- 
ties in the Extension of Utility Gas Service,” 
brought out the fact that present fuel reserves, 
oil and natural gas should be 20 and 30 years 
respectively. The oil shortage scare of 1925 
caused a great many coke ovens to be built. 
However now that natural gas is in, old 
plants are being torn down and gas com- 
panies are now gaining loads which would 
not be otherwise attainable. There is some re- 
luctance to connecting natural gas to house- 
heating for peak load reasons. 

Mr. Pettyjohn next pointed out how the 
industry could prepare for the expected peak 
loads in three ways: 

1. Underground storage at 2,200 pound 
pressure in pipe nests is past the experimen- 
tal stage; 

2. Pressure storage in spite of the Cleve- 
land disaster, has considerable merit; 

3. High B.t.u. gas has been rather success- 
ful except for excessive carbon deposition. 

In addition to the above research, projects 
are being carried out making gas under pres- 
sure and using catalysts. 


The speaker concluded by stating that the 
available supply of oil should not affect the 
engineer as it will last as long as proposed 
new equipment. Conversion of coal to oil and 
gas is feasible but as yet is still in the ex- 
perimental stage and is not economical. 

The report of the Gas Production Commit- 
tee was submitted by S. Green, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., chairman. The report of the 
following subcommittees were presented: 
Water Gas, H. C. j...es, New England 
Power Service Co., Boston, chairman; High 
B.t.u. Gas, G. T. Bentley, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., chairman; Use of Oxygen in 
Gas Manufacture, L. L. Newman, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, chairman; Builders Section, 
W. E. Steinwedell, The Gas Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, chairman; and Survey of Gas, 
Coke and By-Product Making Properties of 
American Coals, J. S. Haug, United Engi- 
neers & Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia, 
chairman. 

Mr. Green commented particularly upon 
the excellent paper by R. I. Chambers of Buf- 
falo on the Twin Generator Oil Gas Process 
for Production of High B.t.u. Gas and a dis- 
cussion of Experiences in Handling and Un- 
loading of LP Products by A. B. Lauder- 
baugh. 


Much valuable information on economics 
was presented by A. D. Harrison, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., in his paper “Steam Gen- 
eration at 600 PSI 700° F. as applied to a 
Carburetted Water Gas Plant.” Mr. Harrison 
pointed out that industrial enterprises are 
swinging over to higher steam pressures with 
resultant economy in power costs. Since cost 
of steam is not an insignificant part of pro- 
duction costs, a detailed description of what 
has been done and what is planned for the 
future at the Greenpoint plant was given. 

Mr. Harrison next discussed factors related 
to the production of steam as well as worth- 
while economies obtained by such installation 
due to the elimination of loss of exhaust 
steam, less rejected heat loss and production 
of by-product power. 

With A. C. Cherry, chairman-elect of the 
Technical Section presiding, the Wednesday 
session included a presentation by J. J. Pugh, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, on 
“A Method of Testing the adequacy of Gas 
Distribution Systems.” This report brought 
up the most common problem in distribution 
design of extension and reinforcement of an 
existing system rather than the layout of a 
new or so-called ideal system. 

On that basis, Mr. Pugh discussed ade- 





Left to right: W. R. Fraser and F. J. Hall, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Co., Boston; D. F. Morgan, Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp., New York; J. H. Collins, Sr 
Nicolson, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., 


; H. C. Jones, New England Power Service 
.. New Orleans Public Service, Inc.; H. W. 
and Irving Resnick, Stacey-Dresser Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





Left to right: W’. Walburn and E. Leedham, Consumers Gas Co., Toronto; H. C. Jones, New England Power Service Co., Boston; C. C. 
Russell, Koppers Co., Kearny, N. J.; L. J. Eck, Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; Jesse Yeaw, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; BR. A. Seifert, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; J. V. G. Postles, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co.; A. C. Sedlachek, Philadelphia Coke Co. 
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quacy tests and illustrated his talk with vari- 
ous charts and computations. He opined that 
utilities are obligated to supply the winter 
peak demands of customers and pointed out 
that advantage should be taken of every tool 
that will assume the efficiency of the trunk 
lines supplying customers. 

W. R. Fraser, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., chairman of the Chemical Committee, 
upon presenting his report stated that a great 
many of the subjects covered by his commit- 
tees were of equal interest to chemical and 
production men. Among these were gas inter- 
changeability, peak load gas production, han- 
dling of tar residuals, carbonization practices 
and the use of oxygen in proposed and ex- 
perimental gas production methods. 

These subjects were among those ably- 
handled and reported on by the following 
subcommittees: Stresses and Strains, Dr. A. 
W. Gauger, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Penna., chairman; Chemical Aspect 
of Safety and Accident Prevention, W. J. 
Huff, U. S. Bureau of Mines, chairman; 
Laboratory Practices Relating to Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Gas, A. B. Lauderbaugh, Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Co., chairman; Publi- 
cations, A. E. Sands, Mineral Industries 
Bldg., chairman; Gaseous Fuels, Louis 
Schnidman, Rochester Gas & Electric Co., 
chairman; Gas Analysis and Calorimetry, 
T. L. Robey, Washington Gas Light Co., 
chairman, and New Developments, F. E. 
Vandaveer, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land, chairman. 

In a separate report Dr. E. W. Guernsey, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore, chairman, has compared the 
composition of organic sulphur from test data 
sent to him by three utility companies while 
J. S. Yeaw, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
has had printed a pamphlet on “New De- 
velopments in Instruments’’ as part of the re- 
port on new developments. This booklet fo- 
cuses attention on new instruments which 








Managing Committee of Technical Section with present and incoming members and guests 


may provide accurate, rapid and possibly con- 
tinuous results more conveniently than some 
of the older instruments. 

The final paper treated ““The Economics of 
B.t.u. Storage by I. Resnick, Stacey—Dresser 
Engineering Co., Mr. Resnick proceeded on 
the basis that the low pressure gas holder still 
represents the ideal method for providing for 
the hourly peak when the total daily demand 
does not exceed plant capacity. Propane-air 
would be the first choice up to a 15 to 20 
percent capacity factor. 

Mr. Resnick also recommended for the 
natural gas industry a liquefaction plant 
which would serve as the low pressure holder 
for large capacities while a propane-air plant 
should be used for smaller capacities. He 
recommended depleted wells as ideal excess 
gas storage for peak load operation. 


Multiple Resuscitation Wins Acceptance 





Joseph J. DiNapoli (right background) in- 

structs operator Robert Cloney in multiple re- 

suscitation technique. Looking on is Thomas 

J. Perry, director of prone pressure activities 
at The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


SIMPLE variation of the Schafer prone 

pressure method of resuscitation has 
been developed by Joseph J. DiNapoli, an 
employee of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, permitting an operator to perform a 
multiple resuscitation for what may prove 
the first time. 

The operation is extremely simple. By plac- 
ing two unconscious persons side by side, 
face down in the accepted manner of the 
Schafer method, and straddling the two inner 
legs with his knees, Mr. DiNapoli has dem- 
onstrated that it is possible to revive two vic- 
tims simultaneously, swinging rhythmically 
from one man to the other and eliminating 
the usual rest motion in erect position on the 
base of the heels. 

It is also possible to revive three persons in 
this way by quickening the rhythm slightly. Mr. 
DiNapoli is convinced that his method is less 
tiring than the orthodox Schafer method. 
When timed with a stop watch, the multiple 
method fulfills the minimum requirement of 
12 to 15 respirations per minute. 
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The DiNapoli variation has already been 
adopted by The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
and is being considered by the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation. 

On September 27, Mr. DiNapoli and his 
three teammates were invited to give a special 
demonstration of the new technique at Ran- 
dall’s Island when the emergency service di- 
vision of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment held its athletic games and annual 
prone pressure contests. Thomas J. Perry of 
Brooklyn Union and B. W. Byrnes of Con- 
solidated Edison Co., of N. Y., Inc., were 
asked to judge the final prone pressure con- 
tests. 

Several hundred police athletic teams 
watched the successful demonstration of Mul- 
tiple resuscitation. Announcement was made 
that the new variation would be taught 
to all emergency rescue squads in the Police 
Department. 


Bryant Introduces Gas 
Combustion Assemblies 


NEW line of complete, pre-engineered 

gas combustion assemblies is announced 

by the Industrial Division, Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Called the POW-R-SEMBLIES, the new 
packaged units are adapted to firing boilers, 
air heaters, dryers, ovens, kilns, and wherever 
semi-opened burners with controlled flames 
are desired. 

Combining air handling, gas supply, mix- 
ing and burning elements, the assemblies are 
normally built as single burner units, though 
they can also be supplied with twin-nozzle 
burners. 

Heart of the unit is the newly-developed 
““Mixjector,” reported to be the most com- 
pact proportional mixing device yet designed. 

The POW-R-SEMBLIES are available in 
eight capacities, ranging from 400,000 B.t.u. 
per hour rated at eight boiler horsepower, 
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with a 114” gas inlet and % horsepower 
blower; to the largest unit, with a rating of 
3,300,000 B.t.u. per hour and 66 boiler horse- 
power, a 3” gas inlet and three horsepower 
blower. 

The units burn any low pressure gas, from 
400 B.t.u. upwards, at three inches to 11 
inches water column. A single, easily-locked 
adjustment sets the air/gas ratio, maintaining 
the flame characteristics desired until the ad- 
justment is changed. The sensitive adjustment 
permits the choice of a hard, sharp flame, a 
long, soft, billowy flame, or any in between. 


Plastic-Coated Drill 
Pipe Described 


HE story of how the Spang-Chalfant Di- 

vision of The National Supply Co. de- 
veloped a plastic-coated drill pipe for drilling 
oil wells in highly corrosive fields is told in 
a 22-page booklet recently issued by the com- 
pany. 

The thermo-setting plastic, which is ap- 
plied to the inside of the pipe, is designed to 
resist the corrosive action of the acids, alka- 
lies and salt picked up by the drilling fluids 
and thus prevent fatigue cracks that may re- 
sult in pipe failure and a costly fishing job. 





MANUFACTURER COMPANIES 


Garden Grove Sheet Metal, Garden Grove, 
Calif. (C. T. Gurney, Partner) 

General Ceramics & Steatite Corp., Keasbey, 
N. J. (Miss Helen Reid, New York, 
N. Y.) 

H. J. Clark Mfg. Co., Duarte, Calif. (H. J. 
Clark, President) 

Marvel Heater Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Wm. A. Hilton, President) 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


A. M. Andrews, Andrews Distributing Co., 
Inc., South Bend, Ind. 

R. O. Brown, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

W. L. Brown, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, III. 

E. C. Burton, Hagerstown Gas Co., Hagers- 
town, Maryland 

Dr. G. Calabrese, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

J. N. Crawford, Bryant Heater Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
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Con Edison Devises New Gas Flow Meter 








Top, view of detecting element of new flow meter, showing aluminum vane which extends into 
gas stream. Lower left, gas flow detector assembly in place in gas main at company holder 
station. Right, mechanically attached integrator which registers cubic feet of gas flowing 


NGINEERS of Consolidated Edison Co. 

of New York, Inc., have devised a new 

type of gas flow meter employing electric- 
ity to record deviations in gas flow. 

These changes in flow are transferred 
mechanically to electrical strain-gauges, hair- 
like alloy wires which vary their resistance to 
an electric current as they are extended or 
compressed. The gauges consist of copper- 
nickel wire, .001 inches in diameter, wound 
into a grid pattern on a piece of reinforced 
paper and covered with a protective strip of 
felt. 

Since the amount of gas passing through a 
given section of main in a fixed amount of 
time is dependent not only on the velocity of 


the stream but also on the pressure of the gas 
in the main, the recorder is modified with a 
variable shunt resistance so that its measure- 
ments include changes in volume occasioned 
by variations in the static pressure of the gas 
being measured. 

All electrical components of the flow meter 
are sealed in a flexible metal bellows so that 
there is no possibility of their coming in con- 
tact with the gas stream. The entire device 
is designed so it may be inserted in gas mains 
through a tapped hole. 

The instrument, still in experimental form, 
is designed to eliminate the installation diff- 
culties found in other types of gas flow 
meters and is sensitive enough to record 
changes in low-pressure gas flow. 





W. deFries, Woosung Gas Works, Shanghai, 
China 

Gertrude R. Drinker, City of Richmond Dept. 
of Public Utilities, Richmond, Va. 

H. V. Erickson, United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. B. Freeman, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie, Indiana 

H. S. Furlong, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Auburn, Calif. 

F. H. Glover, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Everett, Mass. 

A. E. Green, Worcester Gas Light Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

A. C. Haake, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

C. Holloway, Jr., Gulf Research & Develop- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. E. Kareha, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

C. S. Lengle, Consumers Gas Co., Reading, 
Pa. 
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W. M. Leonard, Phelps Dodge Copper Prod- : 
ucts Corp., New York, N. Y. 

K. V. Ludlow, The Cleveland Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

M. T. Miller, Standard Oil Co., of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

L. Milligan, Iowa Electric Co., Muscatine, 
Iowa 

C. G. Minich, Jr., Delaware Power & Light 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

H. L. Mitchell, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

A. W. Richards, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

R. S. Roberts, Roberts’ Gas Appliances, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

G. Royer, Moore-Robbins Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

W. L. Thomson, Cleveland, Ohio 

G. S. Tracy, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

F. J. Waindle, A. O. Smith Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. 











Group of convention delegates visit the A. G. A. Testing Laboratories in Cleveland 


A.G.A. Laboratories Seen Outstanding 
Example of Gas Industry Unity 


BY R. W. GALLAGHER 


T is with a great deal of pleasure that I 

return to the scene of my early associ- 
ations in the gas industry here many years 
ago. It is with deep personal satisfaction 
that I am able to again visit the Laboratories 
and find our brain child of the early Twen- 
ties is now a grown, thriving and mature 
organization. 

I am sure you will agree with me when I 
say that the thing that has made the Labora- 
tories an outstanding success, more than any- 
thing else, was the adoption and pursuance 
of a long range policy of public service and 
interest in the welfare of our consumers. 

Many years ago Ralph Waldo Emerson 
said, “The great lesson of life is to believe 
in what the centuries say as against the 
hours.’ While a century has not passed since 
the Laboratories were founded in 1925, I 
think there is no doubt that enough time 
has elapsed to show that they definitely are 
headed toward the “‘centuries” classification 
and that they are a prime example of men 
uniting in the real unity that underlies and 
over-shadows our superficial diversities. 

The unity of purpose which brought about 
the establishment of the Laboratories, quite 
naturally, took form prior to their founding. 
In 1924, a year before their dedication, this 
unity of purpose became a recognized force. 
It was reflected in the awarding by the Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association of its Gold 
Medal to R. M. Conner, at that time chair- 
man of the Committee for Preparation of a 
Gas Appliance Testing Code. 

It was only natural that Mr. Conner was 
selected to head the new Laboratories. How 
well they proceeded with their work is seen 
by the fact that only four years after the re- 





Extract from talk presented at general session 
of A. G. A. annual convention on R. W. Galla- 
gher Day, Wednesday, October 8. 


lease of the first American Gas Association 
Approval Requirements for Gas Ranges in 
1926, a later edition was accepted by the 
American Standards Association. By 1941 
the stature of the Laboratories was such that 
Mr. Conner as their director was awarded 
the Walton Clark Medal of the Franklin In- 
stitute. 

In war as in peace it was demonstrated 
that the Laboratories were capable of excel- 
lent performance even in a new field, the 
American Standards Association awarding Mr. 
Conner a certificate of recognition for Lab- 
oratories contributions in development of war 
standards. 

Tests and standards set up in one agency 
tend to spread to others. Thus the work of 
the Laboratories is interwoven with that of 
the American Standards Association, the 
American Society for Testing Materials, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and other stand- 
ardization agencies. 





Ralph W. Gallagher and R. M. Conner, Lab- 
oratories director, view plaque honoring Mr. 
Gallagher's role in Laboratories establishment 
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OPPORTUNITY IN GAS AIR- 
CONDITIONING 


(Continued from page 482) 


For one thing, the year-round air- 
conditioner was met head on, in the ter- 
ritory of 70 percent of the gas connec- 
tions of the United States, by restrictions 
on gas for replacing other fuels for heat- 
ing in existing construction and for fur- 
nishing heat in new construction. That 
was a body blow. Not a single new 
home in this area could have gas heating 
—-an essential part of gas all-year air- 
conditioning—and in only the existing 
construction where gas was already the 
heating agent, could the unit be installed. 
This was, and is, a terrific set-back, but 
even at that, in the restricted area, there 
were sold and installed 30 percent of 
the units sold to August 1, 1947, prov- 
ing that there was and is a market, how- 
ever thin, and that some gas utilities 
took advantage of it. 

As for the rest of us, we haven't 
much to be proud of. Some utilities in 
the hottest, most humid sections of the 
South and Southwest, have not seen fit 
to promote the sale and installation of 
this load-builder. I do not know 
whether the deliberation or inertia of 
some is due to a conflicting interest in 
the sale of electricity, and I make no 
such charge, but this I can tell you—that 
this indifference or inertia is going to 
allow electric motor-driven compressors 
to do jobs that gas would be doing if 
our industry were on its toes. 

I have heard this talk about the high 
price—the advancing price of the unit. 
Of course the advance in its cost is but a 
small part of the increased cost of the 
installed job—anybody who hires sheet- 
metal workers these days should know. 
But what if it is high? What isn’t—ex- 
cept gas rates? It is a job of selling— 
not a product at a price—but comfort, 
health, cleanliness, prestige, security, 
and insurance against obsolescence. The 
cost of bathrooms is going up, too, and 
plumbing and tile work; but houses are 
being equipped with bathrooms which 
are used by their owners less than five 
percent of the time an all-year gas ait- 
conditioner serves its owners. 

Just don’t try to tell me it can’t be 
sold ; we are selling it; Lone Star is sell- 
ing it; New Orleans Public Service is 
selling it—but we are not doing the job 
any too well either, considering out 
sales potential and comparing it to the 
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sales made to existing construction in 
restricted territory. 

The moral of the story is this: indus- 
trial, commercial and residential air con- 
ditioning with gas offers the gas utility 
industry another available and desirable 
means of public service and building the 
gas load. Approaches to the design and 
construction of such equipment have 
been broad, deliberate, scientific and 
practical. Humidity and temperature 
control are practicable and economically 
desirable through several avenues. High- 
gtade equipment has been brought, 
through testing, redesigning, and im- 
provement, to the point of production 
by many manufacturers. One sort of 
equipment and its operation will suit a 
given situation better than another. 
There are various sizes and types of ab- 
sorption refrigeration, direct dehydra- 
tion, and, in the larger installations, 
steam turbine-driven compressors. 

Gas all-year equipment has provided 
a new concept of air-conditioning serv- 
ice—it is unique in its field. It offers un- 
limited heating capacity as well as ade- 
quate cooling, with the quiet operation 
and long-life expectancy of that other 
superb appliance, the gas refrigerator. 
Its load factor is ideal, and it gives a 
new experience in air-conditioning 
quality—temperature and humidity con- 
trol, both built in. Its operating cost is 
attractive; with the Servel unit, 50 cents 
per M.c.f. of 1,000 B.t.u. gas is equiva- 
lent to one cent per kilowatt-hour of 
electricity. 


Aggressive Promotion 


With aggressive promotion and sales 
effort, properly organized, the residen- 
tial and commercial market, as well as 
the big industrial market, can be entered 
with success. Local advertising as well 
as national will bring desirable pros- 
pects and sow seed in fertile ground. 
Every home-owner and home-builder 
would like to have all-year air-condi- 
tioning, and he can be sold on gas 
equipment if your people are “on the 
beam.” 

And this final point—who is to sell 
it? Install it? Service it? With that 
hurdle before them, some gas utilities 
have turned aside, refused the jump, 
and now stand grazing in the quiet and 
peaceful pasture where they may nibble 
without the disturbing element of 
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new business solicitation—harnessed by 
precedent and dreading the jump into 
new fields, however appealing and nour- 
ishing. Of course, the gas utility has to 
sell it, install it, and service it—to the 
point of customer acceptance, when you 
may, if you wish, turn it over to some 
active and aggressive contractor or mer- 
chant-dealer. 

What else have we of the unrestricted 
territory got to do but build gas load? 
My company sells no appliances at retail 
to anybody if we can get a dealer to do 
it, and I will be glad when we turn this 
load-builder, the all-year gas air condi- 
tioner of any make, over to a contractor 
or a merchant-dealer—when we do, we 
will work just as hard with and for him 
as we do with and for 300 others now. 

And if you are curious, it can be done 
without loss. My company’s Air-Condi- 
tioning Department, organized entirely 
separately from any other promotion, 
sales, engineering or service department 
of our company, will close this year 
with more than 200 installations, with a 
profit. The gas load is pure velvet. 

Don’t tell me it can’t be done. We 
are doing it! Don’t tell me it can’t build 
gas load. We are building it! 

The air-conditioning field has hardly 
been scratched, but the electric motor- 
driven compressor will plow it deep and 
gather the crop unless our industry gets 
“on the beam.” Of course, early prog- 
ress will be slow; our installations this 
year should be one percent of our me- 
ters instead of .2 percent; but costs of 
building and prices of material and la- 
bor are going to level off some day, 
never to the pre-war levels we knew, 
but a standard will be established and 
home-building undertaken with confi- 
dence. Meantime, many commercial es- 
tablishments, small and large, where air- 
conditioning is not an investment in liv- 
ing but simply an item of investment in 
building business—these are prime pros- 
pects for gas all-year air-conditioning. 

Engineers, architects, building con- 
tractors are your aids and partners in 
this public service. They are eager to 
know of this superb servant for home 
and business. They call us daily, respect 
us for the high and exacting standards 
of installation technique we demand, 
and share our pleasure in rendering top- 
flight service to satisfied clients and cus- 
tomers. 

And these satisfied clients of the 
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architect, engineer and builder, our cus- 
tomers—they, we find, are our greatest 
business-getting asset. Every such instal- 
lation brings another, and more, and 
they sti! more, a chain reaction that 
works continuously, winter and summer, 
and keeps that department of our busi- 
ness on the run. 

Of course we have heard it said that 
in the presently restricted area gas is los- 
ing ground because new homes are 
using other fuels, and since the only 
gas-activated air-conditioning unit now 
available in volume—Servel—embodies 
the gas-heating unit as a part of its year- 
round service, therefore the residential 
and commercial air-conditioning market 
is going to non-gas units. This is a 
tough situation to meet. I know the gas 
utilities in that area are biting their 
nails and “cussing” hard because they 
find themselves so “‘boxed-in.” Our day 
will come, of course—perhaps before 
another year. 

If you realize what this load means, 
as I have tried to show, you will be 
fighting to keep it where you already 
furnish gas for heating, and to add this 
ideal summer load in addition. In our 
territory, lots of homes are built with 
duct work installed, but with heating 
and cooling units to be installed later; 
and in view of the increased cost of 
equipment today, you may find ready co- 
operation among architects and builders 
to that end; but these jobs*are being 
sold now to those already using gas for 
house-heating, and more can be sold to 
such customers in every area where sum- 
mer air-conditioning will add to the 
comfort of living. 

To all gas men, especially those 
whose activity toward new and more gas 
load is unrestricted by gas supply— 
whose only limits are their own energies 
—I commend year-round air-condition- 
ing as one of the best load builders ever 
developed for us. Highly adequate and 
satisfactory equipment is now available, 
and more and other will be ready in 
quantity before too long. We have be- 
fore us, as always, the choice between 
contentment with ourselves and our 
present business on the one hand, and 
on the other, the acquisition of this ideal 
additional business which is good for us 
and good for our customers too. 

Opportunity is knocking now! The 
fifth big job is asking to be done. 
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Illinois Utility 
Advances Murphy 


ORGAN F. 

MURPHY, as- 
sistant to president 
Britton I. Budd of 
the Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, 
has been elected a 
vice-president of the 
utility. 

A native Chicagoan 
and an alumnus of 
De La Salle Institute 
and Northwestern 
University, Mr. Mur- 
phy began his utility 
career 22 years ago as a stenographer. 

He became secretary to the president of 
Public Service in 1935 and assistant to the 
president four years ago. 

A resident of Beverly Hills, Mr. Murphy 
has been active in civic and American Legion 
affairs for the past several years. 


Bridge Made President 
of Southern Counties 


EVERAL changes 

affecting manage- 
ment personnel in 
Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
have been announced 
following a meeting 
of the board of direc- 
tors. Arthur F. 
Bridge, vice-president 
and general manager 
since 1939, was 
elected president and 
general manager. F. S. 
Wade, who has 
served in a dual capacity since 1939 as presi- 
dent of both Southern California Gas Co. 
and Southern Counties Gas Co., retired from 
his position in the latter organization. 

Guy W. Wadsworth was elected a member 
of the board of directors and vice-president 
and assistant general manager of Southern 
Counties Gas Company. Mr. Wadsworth, 
who was formerly a director and vice-presi- 
dent in charge of employee relations for the 
Southern California Gas Co., is resigning his 
post with that company. 





Morgan F. Murphy 





A. F. Bridge 





He has been employed by Southern Coun- 
ties, with interruptions due to military and 
other service, since 1921, latterly as vice- 
president in charge of employee relations. 

F. A. Hough, present executive engineer 
and a director of Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, was made a vice-president. 

Mr. Wade, who has been with Southern 
Counties since 1912, retains his connection as 
a member of the board of directors. In com- 
menting on the moves, he stated that the 
present changes are logical ones made in 
view of the continuing growth of the two 
companies. Southern California Gas Com- 
pany, today one of the largest, if not the larg- 
est, natural gas distributing companies in the 
world, serves in the neighborhood of one 
million meters, while Southern Counties Gas 
Co. is presently serving over 260,000. 

Mr. Wade continues as president and gen- 
eral manager of the Southern California Gas 
Co., which is affiliated with Southern Coun- 
ties through Pacific Lighting Corporation. 


United Gas Corp. 
Changes Announced 


ROMOTION of 
John, C. Flanagan 
to general manager 
of the Texas operat- 
ing division of the 
United Gas Corp., 
Houston, in charge 
of firm’s far-flung re- 
tail gas sales in the 
state, has been an- 
nounced by N. C. 
McGowen, president. 
At the same time 
J. V. Strange Mr. McGowen §an- 
nounced the retire- 
ment October 1 of J. V. Strange, Houston, who 
for the past 17 years has been vice-president 
and general manager of the operating division. 
Mr. Flanagan joined United in 1929 and 
from 1930 to 1940 lived in Houston while 
serving as assistant to the president. He has 
been a vice-president since 1946 when he was 
also appointed assistant general manager of 
the operating division. 

Mr. Strange, one of the gas industry’s best- 
known executives, went into the utility busi- 
ness 41 years ago on the west coast. He came 
to Houston in 1930 as vice-president in 
charge of distribution for several companies 
which later became the United Gas system. 


Three Philadelphia Men 
Receive McCarter Awards 


HREE employees in the Customers Serv- 

ice Department of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. have been honored with the cher- 
ished McCarter Award of the American Gas 
Association for successful resuscitation from 
asphyxiation by gas. 

Peter F. McKeon, a foreman; Louis Hoff- 
man, a fitter, and Edward Gallagher, an ap- 
pliance service man, received the awards from 
Hudson W. Reed, A. G. A. president, and 
president of The Philadelphia Gas Works 
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Co., at a meeting of Mr. Reed’s staff October 
16. The winners were introduced by H. L. 
Robbins, manager, Customers Service Depart- 
ment. The presentation was the second to 
Mr. Hoffman since December 1945. 

These latest honors bring to 75 the number 
of McCarter Awards which the utility has 
received since 1925. 


Oates Named Chairman 
of Chicago Utility 


HE election of 
James Franklin 
Oates, Jr., prominent 
Chicago attorney and 
civic leader, as chair- 
man of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke 
Co., was announced 
October 25 by George 
F. Mitchell, president. 
Mr. Oates suc- 
ceeds the late George 
A. Ranney, chairman 
of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 
from 1935 until his death last August. 

Mr. Oates, a member of the law firm of 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess and Harper, has spe- 
cialized in utility and public service com- 
pany matters. 

The immediate past-president of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association, he is also a member 
of the Illinois and the American Bar Asso- 
ciations, and a former chairman of the Utili- 
ties Section of the latter association. 

He served two years as president of the 
Chicago Y.M.C.A.; is a past director of the 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies; was 
chairman of the board of trustees and is still 
a board member of George Williams Col- 
lege of Chicago and Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. He is vice-president and 
a trustee of Lake Forest Academy; a trustee 
of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club, and 
a member of the Commercial Club of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Oates was born in Evanston in 1899, 
attended the old Evanston Academy and 
Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter, N. H., 
and was graduated from Princeton with the 
class of 1921. He was graduated from North- 
western University Law School in 1924, and 
immediately entered the law office of Cut- 
ting, Moore and Sidley, predecessor of the 
present firm of which he was made a mem- 
ber in 1931. 

He served in both World Wars—in the 
first as a second lieutenant, and in the sec- 
ond as a legal adviser to the Chicago Ord- 
nance District, and later as Chief of Pur- 
chases Policy for the Ordnance Department 
in the office of the Chief of Ordnance, War 
Department, Washington. For his services 
during the war, Mr. Oates received two cita- 
tions, one of them the Meritorious Civilian 
Service Award. 

He will assume his duties as chief execu- 
tive officer of The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co. on January 2. 

Mr. Mitchell, who will continue as presi- 
dent, said that there will be no other organi- 
zational changes. 


J. F. Oates, Jr. 
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Pittsburgh Utility 
Elects Payne 


Christy Payne, Jr. Charles L. Yost 


HRISTY PAYNE, JR., well-known in 

utility circles, has been elected a vice- 
president of The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh. In his new position, Mr. Payne 
will have general supervision of all leasing 
of lands for drilling, gas purchases, distribu- 
tion, sales and advertising. 

Mr. Payne has been very active in Ameri- 
can Gas Association affairs. He is a member 
of the Managing Committee of the A. G. A. 
Residential Gas Section representing the 
Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association, 
and a member of the Dealer Relations Com- 





mittee of the same section. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Eastern Natural Gas Regional Sales 
Council. 

He has been in the natural gas business 
with The Peoples Natural Gas and related 
companies since 1927, has been sales manager 
of the company since 1937, and a director 
since 1940. In 1946 he was elected a vice- 
president of New York State Natural Gas 
Corp., an affiliated company. 

John J. Jacob, Jr., vice-president and as- 
sistant manager, will continue in charge of 
engineering and construction and the opera- 
tion of wells, pipe-lines and compressing sta- 
tions. S. C. Preston, vice-president since 
1936, will continue in that effice serving in 
an advisory capacity to other members of the 
management group. 

Charles L. Yost, Rolling Hills, has been 
appointed sales manager succeeding Mr. 
Payne. 

Mr. Yost joined the utility in 1938 as heat- 
ing and ventilating engineer after 17 years as 
district sales manager for Kompak Water 
Heater Co., in the Tri-State area. He was 
made engineer in charge of the New Building 
division in 1941. 

A member of the Officers Reserve Corps 
since World War I, Mr. Yost resumed active 
Army duty in 1941. He rejoined Peoples in 
1946 as assistant sales manager. 


Hall Succeeds Conner as Director 
of A.G.A. Testing Laboratories 


E. L. Hall R. M. Conner 


DWIN L. HALL, coordinator of Gas 

Production Research-and secretary of the 
General Research and Planning Committee of 
the American Gas Association, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Association’s Testing 
Laboratories at Cleveland and Los Angeles, 
effective November 1, according to a ioint an- 
nouncement by H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A. man- 
aging director, and Arthur F. Bridge, chair- 
man of the Laboratories Managing Commit- 
tee and vice-president and general manager, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hall will succeed R. M. Conner who 
is resigning from active duty as director due 
to ill health. Mr. Conner will be retained in 
the capacity of laboratories consultant. 

Mr. Hall joined the American Gas Associa- 
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tion in May, 1945 as coordinator of Gas Pro- 
duction Research. In August 1947, he was 
appointed secretary of the General Research 
and Planning Committee under the new and 
enlarged program now being launched by the 
gas industry. The new research program calls 
for the expenditure of $1,800,000 for gen- 
eral, technical and domestic gas research over 
the next three years. 

Mr. Hall graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1924 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Metallurgical Engineering. He joined the 
United Gas Improvement Co. as a cadet engi- 
neer at their Experimental Station at Point 
Breeze, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
where tests were being conducted on varia- 
tions in the normal carburetted water gas 
cycle and process. In November 1924, he was 
transferred to the Syracuse Lighting Co. 
where he supervised operation of the water 
gas sets. In this plant anthracite and gas oil 
were used as fuel. 

For several years Mr. Hall was employed 
in different operating and engineering capaci- 
ties with United Gas Improvement Company. 
He assisted in putting a coal gas plant into 
operation at Manchester, N. H., served as ex- 
pert operator with UGI Contracting Co., 
starting up new equipment such as water gas 
sets, condensing and purifying apparatus and 
inspecting equipment sold in prior years. In 
1927 he became engineering assistant in the 
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" Operating Department of United Gas Im- 


provement Co. making plant and distribution 
inspections, recommending changes in prac- 
tices and working on special problems. 

He was transferred to the Research Depart- 
ment in 1929. As research engineer he col- 
laborated in the development of refinery oil 
gas reforming processes and of heavy oil 
processes, work which resulted in the instal- 
lation of large plants in Chester, Penna., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The heavy oil process de- 
veloped is used by many companies including 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. and Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York. 

In 1936 and continuing until 1940, Mr. 
Hall was in charge of the development of a 
large engineering laboratory for U.G.I. at 
Chester. From 1940 to 1945 he was the man- 
ager and treasurer of the Manchester Gas Co. 
at Manchester, N. H. 

The A. G. A. Laboratories Managing Com- 
mittee accepted Mr. Conner’s resignation 
with extreme regret, Mr. Wolf and Mr. 
Bridge stated. Mr. Conner was instrumental 
in the founding of the Testing Laboratories 
in 1925. Previously he directed the research 
work of the Portland Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Portland, Ore., and in 1924 he was 
awarded a gold medal by the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association for his achievements in the 
field of gas research and gas appliance testing 
codes. 

With the establishment of the Testing 
Laboratories, the gas industry became the first 
self-regulated industry setting up standards 
and requirements for safety, durability and 
dependability for the protection of purchasers 
of gas appliances and equipment. In 1941 as 
director of the Laboratories, Mr. Conner was 
awarded the Walton Clarke Medal of the 
Franklin Institute. 

Mr. Conner has been the only director since 
the establishment of the Testing Laboratories. 
In the 22 years he has served» more than 
31,000 performance tests have been con- 
ducted by the Laboratories at Cleveland and 
Los Angeles. The Laboratories established a 
record of excellent performance during the 
war and Mr. Conner was presented with a 
Certificate of Recognition by the American 
Standards Association for the Laboratories’ 
contributions in the development of war 
standards. 


Cooper-Bessemer Names 


Kahrl Controller 


HE appointment of F. William Kahrl 

as controller of The Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio, has been an- 
nounced by Gordon Lefebvre, president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Kahrl assumes the position formerly 
held by James E. Brown, who was named 
treasurer to succeed Zenno E. Taylor upon 
his retirement nearly a year ago. Since that 
time, Mr. Brown has held both offices but 
recently resigned as controller to devote his 
full time to the duties of the treasurer's of- 
fice. 

The new controller has been with Cooper- 
Bessemer since 1942 and joined the account- 
ing department two years later. 





Automatic Controls 
Company Formed 
ORMATION of 


a new concern in 
the field of automatic 
controls, known as 
Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., through 
the merger of Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Co., 
Youngwood, Pa.; 
Fulton Syphon Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Bridgeport Thermo- 
stat Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been an- 
nounced by John A. 
Robertshaw, president of the new firm. 

The organization of the company culmi- 
nates a series of mergers combining five long- 
established companies, each a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Reynolds Metals Company. Two 
others included in the new set-up are Ameri- 
can Thermometer Co., St. Louis, and Grayson 
Heat Control, Ltd., Lynwood, California. 

The officers, besides Mr. Robertshaw, are 
R. S. Reynolds, chairman; J. V. Geisler, ex- 
ecutive vice-president; T. T. Arden, executive 
vice-president; R. S. Reynolds, Jr., financial 
vice-president; Walter H. Steffler, secretary 
and treasurer, and Walter L. Rice, general 
counsel. . 

The directors include R. S. Reynolds, Mr. 
Robertshaw, Mr. Geisler, Mr. Arden, R. S. 
Reynolds, Jr., C. N. Mynderse and Thomas 
F. Staley. 

Mr. Robertshaw said that the purpose of 
the merger is to integrate the development, 
manufacture and merchandising of a complete 
line of automatic controls for household, au- 
tomotive, industrial and commercial use. 





John A. Robertshaw 


Brockschmidt Accepts 
Shreveport Post 


C L. BROCK- 
. SCHMIDT has 
been named manager 
of gas sales for the 
Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. with 
headquarters at 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For the past two 
and a half years Mr. 
Brockschmidt has 
served as marketing 
specialist on the staff 
of the Foreign Mar- 
keting Co-ordinator, 
New York City headquarters, Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), traveling extensively throughout 
Latin America, Europe and North Africa in 
conection with the supply and distribution of 
LP-gas products. 

During three war years he was associated 
with the Natural Gas Division, Office of 
War Utilities (War Production Board) in 
Washington, D. C. He resigned in 1945 as 
chief of Allocation and Supply Section. 

From 1931-1942 Mr. Brockschmidt was 





C. L. Brockschmidt 





connected with the Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., as combustion engineer. 
He is a chemical engineering graduate of 
Texas A & M College and spent four years, 
1927-1931, with Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, as 
industrial gas sales engineer. 


Two Cooper-Bessemer 
Officials Elevated 


HE elevation of H. A. Gehres to execu- 

tive vice-president and Ralph L. Boyer 
to vice-president and chief engineer has been 
announced by The Cooper-Bessemer-Corpora- 
tion. 

Both Mr. Gehres and Mr. Boyer have 
achieved positions of leadership in the 
Diesel, gas engine and compressor fields dur- 
ing their long Cooper-Bessemer association. 

Mr. Gehres began his service with the 
company in 1910 when it was known as the 
C. & G. Cooper Company. He was chief 
engineer in 1920-35 and a director in 1927. 

Mr. Gehres was named vice-president and 
director of engineering in 1935 in which 
capacity he has served until his present ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Boyer joined the firm in 1926 as 
Diesel engineer. He became” assistant chief 
engineer in 1929 and chief engineer in 1938. 


Richmond Appoints Home 
Service Director 


ERTRUDE R. 
DRINKER has 

been appointed home 
service director of the 
Department of Public 
Utilities, | Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Miss Drinker holds 
a B.S. Degree in 
Home Economics 
from Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. Previously, 
she was regional 
home economist with 
the Farm Security Administration, serving 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and West Virginia. Before that, she was 
director of the Dairy Council of Richmond. 

Plans of the Home Service Department call 
for the incorporation of a series of cooking 
schools and special demonstrations in coop- 
eration with gas appliance dealers. 


G. R. Drinker 


Gas Employee Chosen 
By Suggestion Group 


W. RUBENSTEIN, Philadelphia Electric 

. Co. has been elected executive secretary 
and a director of the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems at the annual convention 
of the group in Chicago. One hundred sixty 
of the nation’s largest industries were repre- 
sented at the conference. 
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Jones To Direct 
Glenwood Sales 


HE appointment 

of Robert Hay- 
don Jones as vice- 
president in charge of 
sales of the Glen- 
wood Range Co., 
Taunton, Mass., has 
been announced by 
Malcolm Leach, presi- 
dent. 

Prior to his ap- 
pointment at Glen- 
wood, Mr. Jones had 
been vice-president of 
the company’s adver- 
tising agency, Alley & Richards, Inc., and for- 
merly had been associated with Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as account ex- 
ecutive. He has a broad experience in sales, 
merchandising and promotion. 

Wilbur L. Lawson, recently acting sales 
manager and advertising manager, has been 
appointed assistant to Mr. Jones and will be 
active in the Sales and Advertising Depart- 
ments. He has been associated with Glen- 
wood since 1935, first as assistant advertising 
manager and since 1943, advertising manager. 

At the same time, it was announced that 
H. E. Nickerson was retiring as sales man- 
ager of the company because of ill health but 
will continue as a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Nickerson was recently elected 
a vice-president. 


Ohio Gas Makes 
Personnel Changes 


OSEPH T. KELLEY, formerly engineer 

of the Ohio Gas Co., Bryant, Ohio, has 
been made general superintendent of the 
utility, and Robert H. Willis, formerly con- 
nected with the Fall River Gas Works Co., 
Fall River, Mass., has joined the Ohio com- 
pany as engineer. 

Mr. Kelley was connected with the New 
Canaan Water Co., New Canaan, Conn., as 
superintendent prior to the war. He served 
as utilities officer in the Army and joined 
the Ohio Gas Co. as engineer upon his re- 
lease from service in January 1946. 

Mr. Willis is a graduate of Northeastern 
University and served in the Navy as chem- 
ical research specialist in the Aleutians. He 
became plant engineer at the Fall River Gas 
Works Company. 





id 


Robert H. Jones 


Brooklyn Promotion 


LLAN G. HALL has been promoted from 

assistant superintendent to superintend- 

ent of Citizens Works, The Brooklyn Union 

Gas Co., succeeding Frederick B. Parke who 

has been assigned to the Manufacturing De- 

partment, General Office, as engineer's as- 
sistant. 

Mr. Hall was employed as a cadet engineer 
in 1931 and has worked in various capacities 
at both Citizens Works and Greenpoint 
Works. He has been assistant superintend- 
ent of Citizens Works since December 1945. 
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McMullin Joins Gas 
Consumers Association 


RANK B. Mc- 

MULLIN has 
joined Gas Consum- 
ers Association, New 
York, as assistant gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. McMullin is a 
member of the Com- 
mittee on Costs of 
Competitive Services 
of the American Gas 
Association, serving 
as chairman of the 
subcommittee on 
Comparative Tests of 
Commercial Cooking Equipment. He was for- 
merly with the Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
as a Sales Department engineer. 

He graduated from the William Penn 
Charter School of Philadelphia in 1927, re- 
ceived his B.A. in Economics from Cornell in 
1931 and his E. E. from the same University 
in 1932. 


F. B. MeMullin 


Atlanta Gas Light 
Appoints Hathaway 


HE appointment 

of Alanson Rol- 
lins Hathaway, former 
secretary and _ treas- 
urer of Tampa Elec- 
tric Co., as treasurer 
of Atlanta Gas Light 
Co. to succeed the 
late Charles F. Johan- 
sen has been an- 
nounced by R. G. Ta- 
ber, president. Other 
appointments are: 
W. L. Lee as assist- 
ant to D. A. Craw- 
ford, operating vice-president, and J. S. Holt 
as manager of the South Georgia Division 
of Atlanta Gas Light Co. at Valdosta. 

Mr. Hathaway, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, started his business career with the 
Stone & Webster Service Corp. in Boston 
and was affiliated with utility companies in 
Washington and Rhode Island prior to join- 
ing the Tampa company in 1926. 

Mr. Lee is a native Atlantan and was 
formerly South Georgia division manager of 
the Atlanta Gas Light Co. at Valdosta. Since 
his graduation from the Georgia School of 
Technology in 1933 he has been connected 
with the company successively as junior en- 
gineer, industrial engineer, division engineer 
and division manager. 

Mr. Holt has had wide experience in the 
gas utilities field in Michigan, Delaware, 
Virginia, Washington, Tennessee and North 
Carolina, coming to Georgia from the rates 
and analysis department of the Stone & 
Webster Service Corp. in New York. 





A. R. Hathaway 
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Mid-Southeastern Gas 
Group To Hold Meeting 


FAST moving and interesting advance 
program has been arranged for the an- 
nual meeting of the Mid-Southeastern Gas 


Association at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, 
N. C., November 13-14. 

Feature papers on Thursday will include a 
talk on propane conversion by R. L. McCuen, 
Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., followed 
by general discussion led by S. L. Paxton, 
Standard Oil Co., also Charlotte. Safety in 
Handling will be discussed by R. W. Black, 
Standard Oil Co., New York. 

On Friday, November 14, R. S. Chambers, 
superintendent, Manufacturing Department, 
Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., will 
speak on the Twin Generator Oil Gas Proc- 
ess. H. Carl Wolf, managing director, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, will discuss A. G.- A. 
plans for the coming year. 

Domestic water heating will be covered by 
W. D. Williams, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. Another speaker will 
discuss domestic gas cooking. At the annual 
banquet Friday evening, Edward H. Harding, 
Washington, N. C., will deliver “A Sidewalk 
Opinion of the Gas Industry.” C. B. Zeigler, 
Gastonia, N. C., association president, will 
preside at the meetings. 


Sutton Elected at Outstanding 
Pacific Coast Convention 





A. H. Sutton LeRoy M. Edwards 


NE of the most successful conventions 
in the history of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association, is the description given the fifty- 
fourth annual meeting of the association at 
the Hotel del Coronado, across the bay from 
San Diego, Calif., September 23-25. 
As announced by LeRoy M. Edwards, 
president, the theme was one of the greatest 
undertakings in the development of the natu- 





E. G. Lawson Henry Honer 
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ral gas industry—the building of the Texas- 
California pipeline. A preview of a film, 
“Biggest Inch,” now in preparation depicting 
construction of the project, was shown, fol- 
lowed by talks by Paul Kayser, president, El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., which is building the 
eastern portion of the line, and by Alden 
Roach, president, Consolidated Steel Corp., 
which fabricated much of the pipe for the 
line. . 

A high point of the sessions was the re- 
view of the national picture in the gas in- 
dustry and its future outlook. Heading a list 
of speakers on the subject, R. H. Hargrove, 
president, American Gas Association, stressed 
the need for cooperative effort in maintain- 
ing the acceptance of gas as the cleanest and 
most efficient fuel. 

At the Manufacturers’ Section meeting, 
James I. Gorton, “CP” Promotional Director, 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
discussed the current “Gas Has Got It” cam- 
paign, stressing the point that the gas indus- 





R. T. Richards L. M. Klauber 





try is the first to develop a unified industry- 
wide postwar promotional drive. 

The program continued with an address by 
D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, and chairman of the A. G. A. Promo- 
tional Committee, whose subject was ‘Gas 
Industry Promotion.” Following Mr. Hulcy, 
F. H. Lerch, Jr., President, Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., New York, and chairman 
of the board of trustees, Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago introduced Captain E. 
S. Pettyjohn, director, who spoke on the In- 
stitute’s program. 

H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A. Managing Direc- 
tor, rounded out the national story with a 
speech entitled “Integrated Programs Pay 
Off.” 

The following officers were elected and in- 
stalled in office at the convention: President, 
A. H. Sutton, president, Mission Appliance 
Corp., Los Angeles; Vice-President, Arthur 
F. Bridge, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los An- 
geles; Treasurer, D. G. Martin, general audi- 
tor, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco. 

Newly-appointed directors are: E. G. Law- 
son, president, Pacific Public Service Co., San 
Francisco; Henry Honer, president, Western 
Stove Co., Culver City, Calif.; R. T. Rich- 
ards, assistant general superintendent, The 
Central Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoe- 
nix, and L. M. Klauber, president, San Diego 
Gas and Electric Company.. 

Elected officers of the Manufacturers’ Sec- 
tion of the association were the following: 
General Chairman, Henry Honer, president, 
Western Stove Co.; General Vice-Chairman, 
C. A. Gabriel, president, Monarch Heating 
Co. 

Accessories Division, M. M. Kennedy, Do- 
mestic Thermostat Co., Los Angeles, chair- 
man; J. F. Ray, General Controls Co., Glen- 
dale, Calif., vice-chairman. Heating Division, 
L. M. Hull, Hammel Radiator and Engineer- 
ing Co., chairman; J. P. Tuck, International 
Sales Co., San Francisco, vice-chairman. Range 
Division, W. M. Couzens, Utility Appliance 
Corp., Los Angeles, chairman; A. M. Cramer, 
James Graham Manufacturing Co., Newark, 
Calif., vice-chairman. Water Heater Division, 
R. H. Hinckley, General Water Heater Co., 
Burbank, Calif., chairman; W. R. Smith, 
Continental Water Heater Co., Ltd., Los An- 
geles, vice-chairman. Directors of G.A.M.A., 
Henry Honer and C. A. Gabriel, with M. M. 
Kennedy and R. H. Hinckley as alternates. 


New Jersey Gas 


Association Convenes 


ARRY A. SUTTON, Public Service 

Electric & Gas Co., Newark, was 
elected president of the New Jersey Gas As- 
sociation by an audience of 400 delegates 
during the thirty-second annual meeting held 
at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, September 
23. 

Other new officers are as follows: first vice- 
president, Howard H. Melvin, Cumberland 
County Gas Co., Millville, N. J.; second vice- 
president, Lewis W. Becker, Jr., Elizabeth- 
town Consolidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; 





Preston D. Gardner, president, the New Jersey Gas Association, handing the gavel to Harry 
A. Sutton, president-elect, as Elmer A. Smith, secretary-treasurer, looks on 


reelected secretary-treasurer, Elmer A. Smith, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark. 

The meeting opened with a review of the 
association’s year by Preston D. Gardner, re- 
tiring president, followed by greetings from 
the American Gas Association, which were 
read by Wallace G. Murfit, The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., in the absence of Hudson 
W. Reed, A. G. A. president, 

John W. West, Jr., A. G. A. assistant man- 
aging director, showed how recent research 
programs in production, distribution and uti- 
lization brighten the industry's horizons. 

Dr. James Lee Ellenwood, executive sec- 
retary, New York State Y.M.C.A. brought an 
inspiring message on the subject, “Serving 
the Public—Its Obligation and Reward,” and 
Henry R. Flanegan, assistant to manager, Cus- 


tomer Service Department, Philadelphia Elec. 
tric Co., covered the topic ““We All Meet the 
Customer.” 

The afternoon session opened with the 
reading of a paper by Robert E. Ginna, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., by Donald K. Smith of the same com- 
pany. Mr. Ginna presented a comprehensive 
outline of problems and possible answers on 
the subject of gas house heating. 

A talk entitled ‘Leadership and What It 
Takes” by Dr. Ralph L. Lee, Public Relations 
Department, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
and a vigorous presentation “Deal in the 
Dealer” by Bernard A. Seiple, president, Jer- 
sey Central Appliance Co., Asbury Park, 
N. J., completed the formal program. 





AROUND CLEVELAND 
CORRIDORS WITH LER 


(Continued from page 501) 


of you to come to the Accounting Section 
luncheon, Orville. We know you won't for- 
get us. 

Excellent attendance at this luncheon, evi- 
dencing continuing and greater interest in 
Accounting Section activities—Missed Harry 
Jeffs’ (Queens Borough Gas and Electric, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y.) talk “A Customer’s View 
of Some Accounting Forms,” but scouts re- 
port one of the best ever—good work, Harry 
—hope to hear more from you. 

All the way from California, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. D. Romig, Southern California Gas Co.— 
Interesting people. Enjoyed the cocktail hour 
—the IBM boys—Rog Bury, George Trexler 
and George Smith, congenial group—always 
around when the sun is over the yardarm. 

Jim Waddick, Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke, Chicago, great handshaker—knows 
how and does it well—Monday, final game 
of the World Series. Alert Tom Shanley kept 
all accounting meetings advised of score— 
result, conscientious accountants stayed right 
at their meetings. 

And at the President's reception and dance 
Monday evening, A. G. A. staff out in force. 
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New Jersey's Public Service gang, Bill 
Young, Harold Quad, Ray Clement, George 
Webber, Frank Freer, among others, listen- 
ing to the fine music and, incidentally, look- 
ing over the lovely ladies. 

Daniel Hennessey, Controllership Founda- 
tion’s president, sponsored by the Accounting 
Section at the Tuesday general session, did a 
fine job—noteworthy paper well-delivered, 
glad we heard him. 

Colorful and informative exhibits around 
the lobby of the auditorium created much in- 
terest—financing, construction costs, gas con- 
sumption, etc——Somebody worked hard— 
charts well received. 

Enjoyed our drink with H. B. Hardwick, 
Accounting Chairman, E.E.I., and Account 
ing Director Hasbrouck of E.E.I., also with 
Art Burnett, N. Y. Power and Light, Albany; 
Lloyd Horton, Laclede Gas Light, St. Louis; 
Joe Rauh, Consolidated Gas, Baltimore, and 
Alan Cullman, Columbia Engineering, N. Y, 
who, by the way, did another fine job with 
his budget procedure, assisted by Jim Mackie, 
Delaware Power and Light, and Bill Zim- 
mers, Cincinnati Gas and Electric. 

And just a great big thanks to Ralph Me- 
Glone and his friendly little wife Marty, @ 
nice couple—and—oh hum, so it goes. April 
12-14, we'll see you in St. Louis, Louie! 
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PAUL A. SCHOELLKOPF, chairman of 
the board of directors, the Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Corp., died in Buffalo General Hos- 
pital, September 30, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Schoellkopf received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Cornell University in 1906. 
In 1913 he succeeded his father as general 
manager and treasurer of the Niagara Falls 
Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. When the firm me-ged with the Niagara 
Falls Power Co., in 1919, he became presi- 
dent of the combined organization, a posi- 
tion he held until his death. 

In 1925 the Niagara Falls Power Co. 
joined with other operating utilities in west- 
ern New York to form the Buffalo, Niagara 
and Eastern Power Corp., with Mr. Schoell- 
kopf as president. He served in that capacity 
until 1929 when he was elected chairman of 
the board of directors. 

In the same year he became president of 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corp., which was 
formed from the consolidations of several 
major utility corporations serving a large por- 
tion of upper New York state. In 1933 he was 
elected vice-chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and in 1942 a director. 

When several operating companies of the 
Western Division of Niagara Hudson were 
consolidated into the Buffalo Niagara Elec- 
tric Corp. in 1945, he became chairman of 
the board. 

He was a director of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., the Niagara Lockport and On- 
tario Power Co., the New York Power and 
Light Co., the Buffalo General Electric Co., 
the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., the 
Tonawanda Power Co., the Eastern States 
Power Co., the Lower Niagara River Water 
Supply and Power Co., and the Canadian Ni- 
agara Power Co., Ltd. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mattie Erwin 
Penn Schoellkopf; a daughter, Mrs. Andre 
Boissier; a son, Paul A. Schoellkopf, Jr., and 
a sister, Mrs. Jefferson Penn. 


FLOYD K. LAW- 
SON, executive vice- 
president and_treas- 
urer, the Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Rock- 
ford, IIl., died recently 
at West Yellowstone, 
Montana. 

Mr. Lawson was 
born in Rockford in 
1899. His business 
career was started in 
1917 with the Roper 
organization where 
he was assigned to 
the billing department. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the sales department, advancing to 
director of sales. In 1942 he was made secre- 


Floyd K. Lawson 
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tary and treasurer and shortly after executive 
vice-president and treasurer. He was also a 
director of the company. 

Recently Mr. Lawson had completed his 
thirtieth year of continuous service with 
Roper. For some time he had also acted as an 
executive officer of the Blackhawk Engineer- 
ing Co., a subsidiary. 

Widely known throughout the gas indus- 
try, he held membership in the American Gas 
Association, and the Mid-West, New Eng- 
land, and Wisconsin gas associations. He was 
also a member of the Gild of Ancient Sup- 
plers. 

During the war, Mr. Lawson was ap- 
pointed a member of the important domestic 
cooking and heating stove manufacturers’ in- 
dustry advisory board of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Surviving, besides his wife, are a daughter, 
Virginia, a sister, Miss Grace Lawson, and a 
brother, Robert B. Lawson, both of Rock- 
ford. 


ALFRED |. PHILLIPS, consulting engineer, 
active in the gas industry for many years, died 
October 6. 

Leaving the Bureau of Standards in 1921 
Mr. Phillips joined the headquarters staff of 
the American Gas Association. In 1923 he left 
A. G. A. for a private consulting practice, 
concerned largely with important utility in- 
terests. In 1934 he began to devote part of 
his time as editorial director of the American 
Gas Journal. 

He has been a tireless worker and has 
served on numerous important A. G. A. tech- 
nical committees, including Carbonization, 
Standards and Service, and Rate Fundamentals. 
He has been a member of the Rate Structure 
Committee since 1929 and a member of that 
committee’s executive committee 1937-38 and 
chairman in 1936. 

Mr. Phillips graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1910 and there- 
upon entered the employ of The United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, starting as a 
cadet engineer in the experimental water gas 
plant. 

He subsequently held numerous other posi- 
tions finally being sent to Harrisburg, Pa., as 
general superintendent of the company. 

He resigned from the U.G.I. interests in 
1916 and joined a Chicago engineering firm 
as appraisal engineer in charge of field crews 
making inventory of the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., and later working on the pricing 
of that inventory. 

During World War I, he was a gas and 
toluol expert in the Procurement Division, 
Army Ordnance Department. From 1918-21 
he was associate engineer with the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., and prepared 
a large part of the text for the Bureau’s Cir- 
cular 32, ‘Standards for Gas Service’ (fourth 
edition). He also drafted part of the text of 
the National Gas Safety Code. He acted as 
consulting engineer to various public service 
commissions in connection with service in- 
vestigations. 

He was a member of the A. G. A., the 
New Jersey Gas Association and an honorary 
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secretary of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


HARRY A. WALLACE, SR., nationally 
known gas and oil executive, died of a heart 
ailment in Charleston, W. Va., September 
29. 

Mr. Wallace joined the Hope Natural Gas 
Co. in 1898 as a field foreman. During his 
fifteen years with Hope he became division 
superintendent, traveling extensively to shut 
in uncontrolled wells and bring in the com- 
pany’s largest producing fields. 

He came to Charleston in 1912 as general 
superintendent of United Fuel Gas Co., and 
in 1916 was promoted to general manager. 
He became president in 1927. 

Mr. Wallace also served as a vice-president 
and board member of Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corp., a director of Columbia Engi- 
neering Corp., and with several other com- 
panies in an executive capacity. He retired in 
1943 as president and general manager of 
United Fuel Gas and associated companies of 
the Charleston group of Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corporation. Since then he had re- 
mained in an advisory capacity. 

He was a past-president of the Natural 
Gas Association of America, and the West 
Virginia Oil and Gas Association. 


HENRY BEHRMAN, merchandise manager 
of the New Business Department, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., died of a sudden heart 
attack September 28 at the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) hospital. A well-known figure in 
the gas industry with a wide acquaintance 
among merchandising and appliance spe- 
cialists, Mr. Behrman had been in failing 
health for the last year. 

He graduated in 1918 from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology with a degree in 
mechanical engineering and joined The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. as a test engineer 
in November 1919. In that capacity he 
tested appliances, particularly steam boilers 
and tire retreaders, and checked upon house 
heating surveys prior to installation of 
equipment. 

Mr. Behrman was primarily responsible 
for the establishment of a laboratory at 
130 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, for the 
testing of appliances and the inspection of 
appliance deliveries. This laboratory pre- 
dated the American Gas Association Lab- 
oratory and resulted in the improvement 
of many appliances by the manufacturers. 
Mr. Behrman himself checked the first 
Swedish model of the Electrolux refrig- 
erator and tested the first Servel product, 
collaborating also in the preparation of a 
sales manual and service instructions for 
this model. 

On May 1, 1931 he was appointed mer- 
chandise manager. Throughout his years in the 
industry he took an active interest in 
A. G. A. affairs, contributing articles for 
the A. G. A. MoNTHLY and holding respon- 
sible positions on several research commit- 
tees. 

He leaves a son, Richard, and his wife, 
Eleanor. 





IS INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
NEARER? 


(Continued from page 478) 
alone won't bring industrial peace. Some- 
thing more must be added. Though the 
new tules and new tools of industrial 
relations should make the end of in- 
dustrial peace easier to achieve, a great 
deal depends on how they are used and 
applied, and on how well the job is 
done in those many important phases of 
industrial relations and personnel man- 
agement where the rules are unchanged 
—where they are exactly as they were 
before the new law was passed. 

That brings us directly to manage- 
ment’s job—the job of industrial rela- 
tions management that many of us have 
not been doing as well as we could and 
should do it. 

Some of the time-worn excuses we 
have given ourselves to justify our in- 
dustrial relations failures no longer ex- 
ist. We now have our rights restored to 
speak freely with our employees. Unions 
must bargain in good faith with us now, 
just as we have been required to bar- 
gain in good faith with them since 
1935. They are liable under the unfair 
labor practice provisions of the law, just 
as we have been liable since the Wag- 
ner Act was passed. They, as are we, are 
held to good faith observance of con- 
tractual obligations. These and other 
provisions offer a new basis for aggres- 
sive, position action to create good in- 
dustrial relations within our own back- 
yards. 

I like to define good industrial rela- 
tions as the building and maintenance 
of a high plane of employee morale in 
all levels and segments of an organiza- 
tion, to the end that the economic well- 
being of the business, and of the groups 
that make it up, is promoted to the full- 
est extent. 

What things can you and I do that 
will work toward achieving that goal? 
The experience of many companies in 
many fields of activity has indicated that 
the accomplishment of good industrial 
relations rests on a four-cornered foun- 
dation: 


1. Sound industrial relations objectives ; 

2. Sound policies consistent with these 
objectives ; : 

3. Sound procedures to apply policies 
and to make them effective; 

4. Sound controls to check on policy ap- 
plication and results. 


The prime objective of any business 
must be, first, survival and second, prog- 
ress and growth, which is to say that, 
over any extended period it must earn a 
profit. It is needless to say then that the 
objectives of the industrial relations 
function of the business must be set in 
terms of this profit objective of the busi- 
ness as a whole, and must promote, not 
retard, this end. 


Special Inducements 

The application of such a commercial 
test to industrial relations objectives is 
not in conflict with the ideal of progress 
in the industrial relations field. Some 
companies, for example, find it commer- 
cially sound to pay the highest level of 
wages in their communities. By so doing 
they attract the quality of personnel and 
the skills that enable them to deliver 
better products or services at lower unit 
costs. 

Some companies find it commercially 
sound to maintain expensive employee 
benefit programs, such as life, hospitali- 
zation, disability and retirement income 
insurance, since these programs promote 
career employment, retain valuable skills 
and reduce turnover and training costs. 
The extent to which such expenditures 
are commercially sound must, of course, 
rest on analysis and judgment of each 
individual case, and will vary from busi- 
ness to business at any given time and 
from time to time in any given business. 

It is needless to say that the industrial 
relations objectives of the business must 
be determined and stated by top man- 
agement, and that the development of 
constructive policies consistent with the 
objectives is also a primary responsi- 
bility of the top management group. 


Patternitis 


Many businesses have paid far too 
little attention to the development of 
sound industrial relations policies, and 
to the education of their organizations 
in the knowledge and understanding of 
such policies. The result has frequently 
been that important decisions have been 
made on the basis of expediency, rather 
than on the basis of gathering all pos- 
sible information and views of the prob- 
lem at hand, subjecting these to careful 
analysis and interpretation, and apply- 
ing a resulting policy which will be a 
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promoter, rather than a deterrent, of 
good long-range relations. More than in 
any other phase of business, industrial 
relations problems are subject to a dis- 
ease we might call “‘patternitis’’ and the 
precedent setting nature of hasty, ill- 
considered decisions can be very damag- 
ing to future operations. 

The industrial relations practices and 
attitudes of middle and lower manage- 
ment can never be any more progressive 
or any more effective than those reflected 
by top management. Industrial relations 
policy determination is a top manage- 
ment function and responsibility pre- 
cisely because of this fact—because poli- 
cies reflect the attitudes and determine 
the practices that are deemed best for 
the welfare of the company as a whole. 

Since the decisions and actions relat- 
ing to industrial relations matters have 
large implications for all phases of the 
business—operations, sales and finance 
—it is vital that each of the several inter- 
ested members of top management has 
his say in basic industrial relations 
policy determination. 

It will be found helpful, too, to con- 
sult, in advance of policy determination, 
with the members of operating line 
management who have the day to day 
job of applying policies to practical 
problems. The advice which such line 
managers can give will aid in avoiding 
pitfalls and in making policies work- 
able. Further, advance participation in 
policy development, and prior under- 
standing of policy problems by line 
management makes more certain the 
policies’ consistent application after for- 
mal adoption. Nothing is so upsetting to 
good industrial relations as inconsistency 
in the handling of like problems. | 
might go so far as to say that a poor 
policy consistently applied is better than 
a good policy inconsistently applied. 

The development of sound proce- 
dures for making policies known and 
understood by all members of the or- 
ganization, and for making their appli- 
cation by line management uniformly 
effective is another foundation stone of 
good industrial relations. Here is in- 
volved among other things, the impor- 
tant problem of adequate communica- 
tion between and within all levels of 
management, and the employee group 
as a whole. Here is where business man- 
agement has frequently failed to realize 
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its goodwill potential and has created 
bad feeling instead. 

We have been all too ready to issue in- 
structions on what to do, and all too lax 
in explaining carefully the why and the 
how. With such an incomplete picture, 
is it any wonder that those who report 
to us frequently feel that management is 
being arbitrary and unrealistic, when a 
simple explanation could prevent this 
negative attitude and promote a positive 
one instead ? 


Responsibility 

The provision of adequate controls 
over industrial relations policies and 
their application is the fourth founda- 
tion stone of good industrial relations. 
Primarily, this involves placing definite 
responsibility on some one person for 
the management of industrial relations 
matters. Handling on any other basis 
will result in the very inconsistencies 
that constructive policy development is 
designed to prevent. 

This is not to say that the industrial 
relations head should have authority to 
usurp functions of line executives, or to 
reverse decisions made by them. Rather 
it means that someone who makes it his 
business to see industrial relations prob- 
lems from a broad view, someone 
charged with responsibility for thinking 
and planning ahead, should be available 
to consult with line executives so their 
decisions on industrial relations matters 
will be consistent and right in the first 
place. 

No company can enjoy good indus- 
trial relations unless good relations exist 


Washday 


@ Monday is doing a gradual fadeout as 
national washday. The trend, reported by 
Bendix Home Laundry Institute at South 
Bend, Ind., was attributed to the rapid 
growth of automatic home laundering. 

A survey among users of the Bendix 
automatic home laundry in the Indiana 
city revealed that 55 percent have two or 
more washdays a week. 

Though the traditional Monday wash- 
ings were favored by 40 percent, running 
neck and neck in second position were 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. Each 
had a following of 16 percent. Only 6 
percent chose either Wednesday or 
Thursday, and no one admitted doing a 
washing on Sunday. 
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in each separate unit of the business, in 
each division within the unit, and in 
each department within the division. 
This is true because good industrial re- 
lations are good on-the-job relations. 
Top management can and must provide 
the forward thinking, the attitudes of 
fairness toward problems, and the policy 
and procedural tools that will assist line 
managers in doing the job that only 
they can do. Laws may change in some 
respects the nature and severity of the 
industrial relations problems to be 
faced, laws may make the problems 
easier or harder to solve, but whatever 
the laws are, they can never change 
management's obligation to manage. 
There can be no legislative substitute for 
people getting along together. 

Management's ability to promote a 
sound and constructive kind of indus- 
trial peace today is, of course, affected 
by the objectives and actions of ambi- 
tious union leaders. It is made more dif- 
ficult by the political factionalism which 
runs through many of the larger unions. 
It is complicated by the disruptive tac- 
tics of Communists in unions. It is con- 
fused by the impossible economic de- 
mands put forth by unions from time to 
time. 

Though these problems, and others of 
a similar nature, place large obstacles on 
the road to industrial peace, they are by 
no means insurmountable. Before there 
was ever a Wagner Act, some companies 
did good industrial relations jobs and 
some did poor ones. During the 12-year 
period of the old Wagner Act, some 
companies did good industrial relations 
jobs and some did poor ones. Under the 
Labor-Management Act of 1947, or un- 
der any later legislation, some com- 
panies will do good industrial relations 
jobs and some will do poor ones. 


Management's Role 


I do not mean to imply that the whole 
solution to the problem of industrial 
conflict lies exclusively in the hands of 
management. Far from it. I do want to 
suggest that management can do much 
more to promote and maintain a sound, 
constructive kind of industrial peace 
than it perhaps realizes. A national 
women’s magazine bases its advertising 
solicitation on the slogan ‘‘Never under- 
estimate the power of a woman.” It is 
just as appropriate that we, as business 
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managers, should not underestimate the 
power of good management. 

We have the new rules in the Taft- 
Hartley law that we have said we needed 
to move toward industrial peace. We 
have the knowledge and experience 
gained from ten to 15 or more years of 
dealing with unions. We have behind us 
the economic dislocations of war and 
some of the major problems of the re- 
turn to peacetime production. We have 
before us the challenge and the oppor- 
tunity to work aggressively for indus- 
trial peace with an effectiveness that has 
not been possible for many years. I am 
confident that we shall not fail to make 
the most of our chances. 


A POWERFUL CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 476) 
in the future role of coal, if only because 
our nation is blessed with such large re- 
serves,’ Mr. Pursglove called for an in- 
terrelated program of the coal, oil and 
gas industries to fill the nation’s needs 
in the most economic way possible. 

Results of the gas industry's far- 
reaching Research and Promotional Plan 
were outlined in an informative address 
by Ernest R. Acker, president, Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. and chairman of the spe- 
cial committee directing the plan. Not- 
ing that nearly $5 million has been sub- 
scribed or contributed during the past 
three years for the support of this pro- 
gram, Mr. Acker stated’ that this was 
a very modest amount compared with 
the industry’s income and the expendi- 
tures of other industries. However, 
from the standpoint of cooperative ex- 
penditure, he stated that a recent survey 
placed the A. G. A. first on a list of 64 
trade associations in the volume of such 
special activities undertaken coopera- 
tively during 1946. 

Mr. Acker reviewed the substantial 
progress made in the promotion, adver- 
tising and research phases of the plan 
and emphasized the vital importance of 
continued cooperative effort. “The need 
is obvious and the Association is geared 
to do the job,” he said. 

Bowing out as chairman of the special 
Research and Promotional Committee 
after more than three years of fruitful 
and effective leadership of this great 
program, Mr. Acker thanked those who 
assisted him in making it a success and 





introduced Robert A. Hornby of San 
Francisco, as the newly-appointed chair- 
man of the Promotion, Advertising and 
Research Committee which succeeds the 
former group. 

Mr. Hornby accepted the assignment 
with words of high praise for Mr. Acker 
and his committee. What has been ac- 
complished to date, he said, “was a 
magnificent job of selling, diplomacy, 
integration and results. Your money has 
been applied to those projects that 
needed to be done and in a manner 
which you would do if you had direct 
supervision.” 

He pledged the new committee to “be 
critical without being captious of those 
projects put before us. We shall not 
spend monies just because they are at 


hand. We shall report to you from time 
to time. We shall meet as often as re- 
quired. We shall exert courteous pres- 
sure in our solicitations. In all of our 
actions we shall be reminded that it is 
your program and your money.” 

In a vigorous and enlightening ad- 
dress, J. W. Keener, vice-president in 
charge of employee relations of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., gave a thoughtful 
and optimistic answer to the question 
“Is Industrial Peace on the Horizon?” 

Rejecting unequivocally any kind of 
industrial peace based upon appease- 
ment of uneconomic demands, or upon 
any method of totalitarian rule, Mr. 
Keener called for “a forward-looking 
kind of industrial peace which recog- 
nizes the mutuality of interest of em- 
ployers, employees, and unions in pro- 


gressive business institutions and ex- 
panding per capita output—an American 
kind of industrial peace based upon fair 
collective bargaining between free men 
dealing under equitable laws.” 

Mr. Keener traced the shift of public 
opinion from the period when labor 
could do no wrong until the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley law, which he sees 
as a good instrument for furthering the 
cause of industrial peace. His thought- 
provoking address appears in this issue of 
the MONTHLY. 

This constructive, forward-looking 
convention concluded its deliberations 
with a report of the Time and Place 
Committee by Alfred Hirsh, vice-presi- 
dent, The Laclede Gas Light Company. 
The choice of Atlantic City for the 1948 
convention was unanimously approved. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer with Mechanical Engineering de- 
gree and Professional Engineering License. 10 
years’ experience consisting of research and 
testing work at the A. G. A. Laboratories, con- 
sulting work and the design, development and 
production of gas heating equipment. 1553. 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Graduate, Seventeen 
years’ experience; 70,000 meters; design, con- 
struction of transmission lines, compressor sta- 
tions. Extensive knowledge natural, mixed gas 
production, storage, measurement, distribution, 
corrosion probiems. Qualified for management 
or engineering department head. Well known 
throughout industry. Good record with labor. 
Employed at present but considering change. 
(40). 1554. 


Recently graduated as a chemical engineer. 
Served in the Navy having service training 
and experience in electronics. Would like a 
position involving poemee development or unit 
operations. No preference as to section of the 
country. 1555. 


Executive Assistant—Graduate Harvard Busi- 
ness School in financial, accounting, adminis- 
trative, economic, and ‘regulatory aspects of 
utility management, desires position of broad 
coverage. Six years’ utility experience prepar- 
ing studies for management: rate of return, 
valuation, rate cases, forecasts, etc. Account- 
ant, mathematician, statistician, financial ana- 
lyst, administrative and supervisory experi- 
ence. Young, married, veteran. 


Graduate Chemical Engineer—22 years Gas In- 
dustry experience. W..G. plant operation, 
State Utility Commission engineer, budget 
estimating—gas sales and requirements, mar- 
keting load studies, gas utilization and meter 
testing research, space heating as ae 
Qualified for administrative or managerial 
sition. 5 years in Army with odualnisteative 
duties. Prefer Midwest. 1557. 


Engineer, Supervisor—Graduate engineer with 
long and well-rounded supervisory experience 
in the gas industry. Design of production and 
handling plants, gas surveys, studies, etc. Su- 
pervision of coal and water gas production 
plants. Distribution operation and construc- 
tion. Appraisals and property records of plants 
and distribution. 1558. 


Manager-Engineer—Broad training and experi- 
ence in the operation of carburetted water gas 
properties, with both high and low pressure 
distribution. Experience also includes sales 
and commercial activities. College graduate 
with technical degree. 1559. 


Chemical Engineer—June 1947 graduate; former 
3rd Assistant, steam and diesel, Marine Engi- 
neer, seeks an opportunity. Good grounding in 
fuels and thermodynamics. Prefer Eastern or 
Chicago areas. 1560. 


Operating Engineer thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of Water Gas. Oil Gas and Butane-air 
production and distribution. Technical educa- 
tion (Graduate Engineer) and 27 years un- 
usually broad experience. 1561. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Water Heater Engineer—For responsible posi- 
tion with major manufacturer. Must have thor- 
ough technical background covering design. de- 
velopment, and manufacturing procedures. Out- 
steading opportunity and commensurate salary. 


Chemical Engineer or Chemist to make and su- 
pervise analyses in carburetted water gas plant 
and to improve efficiencies of operations and 
facilities. 0503. 


Engineer—design and test gas-fired residential 
heating appliances. Must have engineering de- 
gree and at least 5 years’ experience in design 
and test of such appliances. Permanent posi- 
tion with excellent future with well- known 
manufacturer located in metropolitan 7 
Give particulars of enperignse in full detail, 
and salary requirements. 


Gas Appliance Engineer—Should be familiar with 
the development and testing of gas-fired heat- 
ing equipment. Good opportunity with progres- 
sive West Coast manufacturer. Give complete 
information on experience and salary expected. 


Plant Superintendent—One capable of taking 
full responsibility—water gas using coke and 
heavy oil. Eastern utility with send-out 475,- 

000 M.C.F. annually. { 


Superintendent for small gas property with water 
gas plant. Eventually propose to change to 


[ 524 ] 


natural gas or propane-air gas and establish an 
affiliated bottie gas business. Excellent oppor- 
pelts for someone. Location New Jersey. 


Accountant who has had experience with small 
Utility company. Able to keep general books, 
customer’s accounting records and supervise 
office force for small gas utility and affiliated 
bottle gas and appliance company. Location 
New York and New Jersey. 


Chief Engineer for modern Southern stove plant 
manufacturing gas ranges, oil ranges and 
heater. Must have thorough knowledge of sheet 
metal working equipment, tool and die design, 
cost estimating and purchase of tools, dies and 
fixtures. Excellent opportunity for permanent 
employment. State qualifications. (This infor- 
mation will be confidential and no request for 
references will be made without your full con- 


sent.) 0509. 


Service Manager—experienced in handling in- 
stallation and service work and personnel— 
accept full responsibility of department and 
its efficient operation. Our personnel have 
been informed of this advertisement. Write, 
giving experience and other details. 0510. 


Gas Plant Superintendent required to work in 
Central America in gas plant manufacturing 
approximately 1,000,000 cu. ft. gas per day. 
Man engaged for this position would have to 
take full responsibility of operation and main- 
tenance of gas plant and distribution system. 
Salary open. Reply by letter, stating educa- 
tion, experience, age, and salary desired. 
0511. 


Working-manager for small Propane-Air gas 
property in Pennsylvania with fringe bottled 
gas territory. Ability to sell important. Write 
giving experience in detail and salary ex- 
pected. 0512. 


Gas Utilization Engineer: Experienced in pro- 
motional work with commercial and industria! 
customers. Excellent opportunity with well ¢s- 
tablished utility located in the South which 
now distributes manufactured gas and has ex- 
pectations of natural gas. 0513 


Chemical or Gas Engineers, with gas plant op- 
erating experience or pilot plant experience, 
are wanted for development work on the pilot 
plant scale production of synthesis gas from 
coal by a new process. Unusual opportunity to 
get on the ground floor in a new line of manu- 
facture promising considerable future. Loca- 
tion in East. High earnings for qualified men. 
Five weeks’ paid vacation per year. State 
minimum salary. Submit complete personal 
data and references. 0514. 
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ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association 


Pres——John A. Robertshaw, Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, 
Pa. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 


Pres—F. A. Brownie, Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat 
& Power Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 
7 Astley Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres.—H. P. Thomas, Peoples Water 
& Gas Co., Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. W. Cwen, Central Flor- 
ida Gas Corp., Winter Haven, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 


Pres —C. W. Organ, Central Illi- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres.—Dean T. Burns, Citizens Gas 
& Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., 
500 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—Charles P. Crane, Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co. of Baltimore, Md. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—M. W. Arthur, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 

Pres.—C. B. Zeigler, Public Service 
Co. of N. C., Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.S. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—E. J. Otterbein, Iowa-IIlinois 
Gas & Electric Co., Davenport, 
Towa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, North- 
ern States Power Co., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Uutilities 

Pres.—J. W. McAfee, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gen. Counsel—Wm. H. Allen, 101 
W. High Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of Canada 

Pres.—S. A. Morse, Union Gas Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 

Sec.—Jos. McKee, United Gas and 
Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres.—James A. Cook, Lynn Gas & 
Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Exec.-Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres.—Harry A. Sutton, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—Elmer A. Smith, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres——S. I. McElhoes, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Oklahoma, Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Pres.—A. H. Sutton, Mission Appli- 
ance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres—James M. Huebner, Pennsy]l- 
vania Power & Light Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 


Pres—E. M. Borger, The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Southern Gas Association 

Pres—W. Lee Woodward, Zenith 
Gas System, Alva, Okla. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1230 
Mercantile Bank Building, Dal- 
las 1, Texas. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Pres.—Erwin C. Brenner, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 

Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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